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From the Landmark. 
The Fallen Angel. 
BY T. L. HARRIS, 


A City racked in the earthquake’s din, 

Its roofs and pinnacles toppling in: 

A shatter’d ship, with ghastly freight, 

Slow sitking down neath the tempest’s weight; 

A Nation, mown by the seythe of war, 

With his children bound to the victor’s car: 

A people, crowding the halls of death, 

Heaped like pale leaves by the famine’s breath : 
Oh! these are awful and dread to see: 
But a darker vision I bring to thee! 


A living Babe, on the dead, cold breast 

Of its Mother, frozen to marble rest: 

A starving Child, while the sleet falls hoar, 

Driven with blows from the rich man’s door : 

A Prisoner, bound in the dungeon halls, 

Where no ray of hope or of sunshine falls: 

A Martyr, chained to the crackliug pyre, 

While the mob grow drunken with blood and ire: 
Oh! these are awful and dread to see ; 
But a darker vision I bring to thee. 


A gentle Girl, with her dove-like eyes, 
Blooms neath the glow of her home’s glad skies, 
Her heart o’erbrimming with love divine, 
As a diamond chalice with precious wine, 
But the Spoiler comes with his specious wiles, 
Like a Demon wills—like an Angel smiles : 
Then blossoms the soul of that beautiful one, 
As a rose unfolds ’neath the ardent sun, 
And her life grows joyous—but woe is me, 
Dark is the vision I show to thee. 


She has left her home, she has made her nest 
In the fancied truth of that chosen breast ; 
But his love was lust and his truth a lie, 
He sates his passion and flings her by; 
He flings her by, and his leprous kiss 
Blisters at last, aud with demon hiss 
He bids her live—ah, treacheroas breath— 
On the price of virtue—the sale of death 
Dark is the vision I show to thee, 
But a darker sight is there yet to see. 


“T am spoiled with Falsehood—not leagued with sin; 
I will seek my home, it will fold me in : 
It will not be long, for this aching grief,” 
She murmurs, “ will bring me the cypress wreath.” 
But, oh, she is scorned from her father’s door—- 
The bosom that fed her, will own her no more— 
And hev old compaions breathe her name 
With ascornful sneer and a word of shame. 
Dark is the vision I shew to thee, 
But a darker shadow is there to see. 


Her soul grew wild with that last despair— 
Her lips moved then—-but not with prayer : 
“They drive me with curses from Virtue’s way, 
I was once betrayed—I will now betray.” 
She nerved with the wine-cup her thin frail form— 
She wreathed her lips with a dazzling seorn— 
She sold her charms in the streets at night— 
Her lips were poison—her glances blight. 
Dark is the vision I show to thee, 
And its closing shadowis yet to see. 


The sleet swept bleak through the silent mart, 

O’er a dying form and a dying heart : 

She sank on the pavement cold and bare— 

Her shroud was wove by thesnowy air— 

The seornful lip, and the wo-worn face, 

Smoothed down into childhood’s peaceful grace. 

The Guilty here spurned the child of sin, 

But the Angels there bade her welcome in. 
Dark is the vision I’ve pictured thee— 
What bast thou done that it may not be. 








From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
A Visit to the Water Works. 
The following description of a visit to the more dis- 
tant portion of the Boston Water Works, is published 
permission of the gentleman to whom it was ad- 
dressed. 
Boston, Nov. 3, 1848. 
My Dear Sin:—You ask me to give you some ac- 
countof « day among the waters, and I do so with 
Great pleasure, for it wasa day of deep interest and 
perfect satisfaction. 

You know that I was not originally in favor of the 
Project, when first started, of bringing Lake or River 
Yan artificial channel into this city of springs and 
Water-brooks, because the necessity for it was not ob- 
vious, while the cost was certain, and in the then con 
Hon of our city, somewhat alarming. But the condi- 
Yon of things greatly changed. The city grew more 
a and pure water less abundant. There was a 

© pressing want, and much larger ability to meet 


it. It was a gigantic effort to be sure, but it compor- 
|ted with the enterprise, the energy and the wealth of 
| our community; and I joined heart and hand with the 
| gallant company, when in August 1846 the City Gov- 
| ernment commenced its first operations at the Lake. 
Two years and two months only have elapsed and the 
‘water is here. We have seen it throwing itself eighty 
| feet in the air, in a form of inimitable strength and 
| beauty, and flowing in a quiet and regular stream 
| under the eaves of one of our principal Hotels, at near- 
ily the highest habitable residence in the city. 

| It is here—in atime so surprisingly short, that they 
' who were fearful it would never be brought here at all, 
| are compelled to give a new direction to their inquiet- 
; ude,and to distrust the permanency and solidity of the 
| Condait by which it is conducted to our dwellings. 
Let me assure you that, so faras my humble judg- 
ment may be of any value, the work has been brought 
| to its present successful and speedy result by the exer- 
cise and the develogent of higi scientific and pro- 
tound artistical skill, owes the iapidity of its pro- 
gress to a combivation of intellectual and physicai pow- 
ers, which will be as honorable to ovr community as 
are the enterprise and liberality in which it was pro- 
jected. 

I have had some opportunity of seeing many similar 
operations, but none with which this will not compare 
very favorably, whether the comparison be made in 
regard to the time, the labor, or the skill. 

In regard to the expense, it becomes one to speak 
with less decision until the accounts are all posted ;-- 
but it is most obvious that so far as the works meet the 
eye ofan observer he will not fail to admire the judici- 
ous combination of strength and beauty with an ele- 
gant taste that does justice to the laudible pride of our 
people, and with a severe and classicsimplicity which 
has wasted nothing in superfluous ornament. 

It was on one of the finest mornings of our Indian 
Summer that a ride of an hour in the cars of the Wor- 
cester Rail Road brought me to the margin of Lake 
Cochituate, and to an acquaintance with the intelligent 
superintendent of the works there—Mr. Sickles. The 
margin of this beautiful sheet of water is cleared of its 
under-brush and vegetable matter, and the bright and 
pellucid stream seemed to indicate the utility for which 
itis destined. Great labor has necessarily been be- 
stowed upon the grounds, so as to give a proper rise to 
the water, which passes to its new destination through 
receptacies covered by a stone Gate-House, in which 
these are contained. A coffer-dam which had been 
built at considerable expense for the purpose of con- 
structing these receptacles was in process of being re- 
moved, and much of the under-ground construction 
will be forever out of sight. 

Iam not aware that there is anything peculiar in 
these constructions at the Lake. Yet here as every 
where else in the course, science had its high duty both 
in giving a proper direction and descent to the stream, 
in anticipating and guarding against accidents, and 
preserving the current in a continueus flow, so that 
when, by time or chance, renovation or repair may be 
required, it may be readily made. Unskilful men had 
surmised that even here there was a great fault and 
that the water would either not flow at all, or flow too 
slowly on its way. The first experiment proved the 
correctness of ithe judgment of the Engineers, and de- 
monstrated also that a swifter course would have di- 
minished the height to which the water would rise in 
the city, besides endangering the safety of the Aque- 
duct. All here is stone or iron. No less durable ma- 
terial is admitted, and ages long as those in which this 
water has slept in its tranquil bed must again revolve, 
before by the common occurrences of time,those works 
will be subject to decay. My attention was dra wnto 
the mighty power which man must hold in his hand 
over so great a volume of waters when he sends them 
on a new destination; I was attracted to a comsidera- 
tion of. the resistless force which even this quiet lake 
exercises over the tributary stream that is drawn from 
it during all the long errane on which it is sped ; and 
how this force is measured, meted out and controlled 
by these contrivances of human intelligence which isa 
gift to man from the goodness of its Creator, and I as- 
sure you of the gratification I felt at thaf-vast exercise 
of genius which thus comes in competition with nature 
herself and makes her established laws obedient to the 
welfare of our race. 

The water after leaving the Lake is carried in an 
under ground Aqueduct eight miles to the margin of 
Charles River. The stupendous labor of this grand 
construction from the Lake to the River is now ina 
great measure forever buried up, hut the inequalities of 
the natural surface of the earth show you where it is 
carried below and where, notwithstanding its regular 
and gradual descent, it rises above the common high- 
way. There are two remarkable points of elevation, 
one where the Aqueduct is carried over the county road 
upon a stone arch spanning the road from side to side, 
—the other where itarrives at the margin of Charles 
River and is made to descend and rise again through 
two inverted syphons, the capacity of which is large 
enough for the required supply of the estimated popu- 
lation of our city for twenty years. A provident fore- 
cast has prepared the means of adding, at compara- 
tively small expense, one third more to the present 
means, whenever it is required. On each side of the 
river, where these syphons are connected with the 
Aqueduct, are Gate Houges of stone, within which are 
such arrangements as enable the Superintendent to 
control the reception and delivery of the water, in part 


} 





or in whole, at his pleasure ; and below the bridge a | 
}one with desponding and anxiety forthe weather on 


Waste Weir enables him to turn its whole current into 
Charles River whenever it is desirable to inspect the 
interior of that dark channel through which the Lake 
is now taking its geatle but compulsive course. 

It was my object to examine these ingenious and cu- 
rious constructions, in which science and mind triumph 
over inert matter and control the elements even in 
their rage. Under the care and with the aid of the 
| chief engineer, Mr. Chesbrough, I had the most favor- 
| able opportunity for a critical and efficient inspection, | 
| with every means of illustration necessary for the pur- | 
| pose, and I sat down with an intention of giving you | 
the details of contrivances so simple that they seem 
perfectly easy, and so efficient that they are completely 
successful, and yet withal are absolutely the result of a 
deep knowledge of the iaws of hydrodynamies in all 
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AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 


ER 25, 1848, 
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or success of the execution ;—and you must | gether. We then emerged into a sort of wild, ascen- 
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#@o yourself with the advantages which I had, | ding prairie, covered with a long rank growth of grass 


mine the construction with your eyes, or take 
my word for it that not Boston oniy but Massachusetts 


and New England will be proud of this structure, a 


noblest monuments of civil architecture exis- 


one. 
aga the country. The resident engineer entrus- | 


the immediate direction of this portion of the 
work, was Mr. McKean. 

Tn addition to the parts ot the work of which I have 
already spoken, there are several waste weirs, four, I 
think, with suitable neat stone buildings to protect and 
preserve them. You understand by a waste weir a 
construction to let off, by a lateral outlet, any quantity 
of water which rises in the Aqueduct above an ascer- | 
tained level, and by which also the water may be low- 
ered beneath the standard level whenever circumstan- 
ces may require. 

These are constructed with great care and skill, of 
stone and iron materials, and the gates are moved with 
surprising ease in their grooves, by cranks operated by 
hand at the surface of the ground. 

They present a handsome appearance on the road, 
and are admirably well adapted to their purpose. 

Of the two reservoirs beyond the limits of the city 
proper, and the huge and yet unfinished structure within 
it, nothing need be added to the general remarks made 
on the whole line of work. They are built for poster- 
ity, for ages of future time, when the country and its 
inhabitants shail have changed in all its institutions 
and character , and travellers, in some far away cen- 
turies yet to come, will look upon these gigantic ruins 
of a lost people as the present generation adimire the 
vast tumuli of the Western States, without knowing 
by whom or for what purpose they were built. 
ernments may be overturned—Generations of men | 
may fail—The race may disappear from its original | 
place on the globe; but the monuments of human | 
skill, and the accomplishments of human intellect out- | 
live the records of history and the ravages of time. 

The object of all this labor and expense is not to | 
bring merely water, but pure water—waiter fit for the 
comforts, the wants, the health and the luxury of the | 
masses—water which may be drank without injury and 
in which men, women and children, may wash and be 
clean. 

Such was tne water of this peninsula in the days of 
Blackstone, when he liyed in a solitary house not far 
from “ Fountain Basin.” It has long ceased to be so | 
with a great part of the water in daily use. Such de- 
terioration is common in a crowded and growing city. | 
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The new stream is now pure at its source, and may be 
kept so. Care is taken to preserve its crystal charac- 
ter from all manner of stain. Its sources will be sup- 
plied from the heavens, and it will flow safely to and 
from the bosom of the Lake. It comes from a depth 
not reached by superficial impurities, and is covered in 
its progress from everything that defileth. 

Such ig this great blessing for which we owe so 
much to heaven, and, by the blessing of heaven, are 
much indebted to man. There has been a great duty 
imposed on those who have the oversight of this im- | 
mense work. It has involved an amount of labor of | 
mind, of responsibility and care beyond the proportion 
of ordinary public service. 

In this country there was great want of practical ex- | 
perience on such subjects, and the science itself every- 
where needed the sanction of success to confirm its 
most plausible theories, Sleepless nights and watch- | 
ful days have been devoted to its accomplishment, and, | 
thus far, not only without any serious mistake, but with | 
the prodest satisfaction of overcomiug seen and unseen | 
difficulties, and bringing the whole design to the hap- 
piest result. 

It is to be hoped that the future participation of this 
copious stream will confirm all the blessings it is expec- 
ted to bring with it. 














Very truly, your triend. 
To —— C—. 





Volcan de Toluca, 


The following account of an expedition to the Snow 
Mountain, in Mexico, prepared by au officer of the 
Fourth Artillery, who made one of the party, was orig- 
inally published in “ The Outpost Guard,” a small 
American paper at Toluca —Nat. Intel 

Having breakfasted, and the day being fair, not a 
cloud obseuring the horizon, our pans, kettles, meats, | 
and eatables of all kinds were stowed away in our 
wagons, together with the knapsacks and blankets of 
some fifty men, who had volunteered from the Feurth 
Artillery to accompany us, and at about eight o’clock 
on the morning of the 13th of March we started upon | 
our expedition to the Snow Mountain at Toluca. In| 
about two hours we reached the hacienda of Guada- | 
loupe, passing the little hill of Tlacotepee on our left 


| Procuring guides here we continued on, and, with our 


wagons, entered some three miles into the pine forest 
that encireles the mountain, and there bivouacked for 
the night. Some two or three tents, brought in the 
wagons, were pitched, houses of pine tree boughs were 
built, and in a short time the place had the appear- 
ance of a small village. Huge fires sprung up all around 
as if by magic, and soon every one was employed in 
cooking, making bowers, bringing water from a smal! 
stream near by, or hunting dry wood for the fires, All! 
was bustle, life and hilarity. 

The sun soon set, and the wind now commenced 
blowing, bringing up huge masses of clouds, that, as 
the night setin, rainy and starless, seemed to fill every 


the morrow. ‘The cold was severe, and we contiuued 

sitting around our fires, making merry with chocolate 

and hot punches until a late hour, when one by one, 
the party stole off, to sleep as comfortably as the | 
number of blankets eaeh man had brought would per- 

mit him, 

The next morning before sunrise every one had 
prepared his own breakfast I myself then thought 


that nothing could have tasted sweeter than did a cup 
of chocolate of my own make, and the leg of chicken 
Breakfast over, our horses were saddled and, the guides 


leading, We were soon on our winding way pursuing a 
narrow path through thejforest which seemed to me 
interminable. 

As we had feared, the morning was cloudy, and the 


their extent and modern improvement ; but I feel that, | mist so dense that we could scarcely see the guide | 


without models or diagrams, it would be impossible to 


give you a elear impression of the exceeding beauty of ed as we proceeded, and finally disappeared  alto- 
i 


before us. The trees became smalier and more stunt- 





which had the appearance, from Toluca, of banks of 
sand. Continuing on over this prairie for some three 
miles we arrived at the foot of a steep hill. On 
reaching the top of this we found that we were now 
only separated from the highest peaks by a deep in- 
tervening valley. Passing through tins and up a 
slight elevation on the other side, we at length stood 
at the base of the towering snow-topped summits far 
above us. 

Our party now seattered, some leaving their horses 
here, commenced the ascent of the hill, at whose base 
we then stood, while others continued on towards the 
peaks beyond the lakes. My horse beng completely 
exhausted, IT left him and commenced the first ascent 
athand. After climbing a short distance I stopped 
and gazed with wonder” upon the scene before me. 
My further ascent was to be over a perfect masg of 
piied up rocks, rent into prismatic blocks and through 
whose crevices the eye would occasionally penetrate 
into many a dark recess 

The ascent was so difficult and tiresome, from the 
rarified state of the air, that but few upward steps 
could be taken at atime, and then the heart would 
throb with violence, and the air in the lungs seem ex- 
hausted. The head would swim, and not until one 
had inhaled a copious draught of air could he con- 
tinue on. After climbing up for more than an hour, 
completely exhausted, I seated myself upou a project- 
ing rock and gazed around in bitter disappointment 
—dense mist and clouds hid every thing from my view. 
But, while sitting here the gods seemed to wke 
compassion on me ; and, in reward for my _perseve- 
rance, with one blast swept the mist and clouds from 
before me, revealing to my longing eyes, in the far 
east, the snow topped-summits of Popocatapet and 
Iztacihuatl. 

Below me lay the fertile valley of Toluca, which 


| though bounded on the east by a lofty ridge, now 


seemed to be shut in by the merest hills. Over their 
tops could be seen the far-famed valley of Anuhuac, 
and still further on to my right rose that mariner’s 
guide, high aloft amid the clouds, the snow topped 
peak of Orizba. This scene was disclosed but for a 
moment, and again the envious mist enshrouded all in 
obscurity. 

Continuing the ascent, I at last stood on the highest 
pinnacle of this range, and there now only remained 
above me on the opposite side of the lake, whose deep 
blue waters lay calm below, the high unapproachable 
peaks of the western ridge. 

Again the mist for an instant broke away, and I 
looked with longing eyes to the west, if possible to see 
the bright waters of the Pacific ; but this was denied 
me—the air was too dense, the mist too thick. And 
even later in the day, when the sun had broken out 
and in some measure dispelled the gloom, I could stil! 
catch to the weet me glimps, of its waters. 

I remained here gazing around for some time and 
then determined to let mysef down towards the lake 
by the almost perpendicular side which descends to- 
wards its ever-silent waters. Having proceeded a short 
distance, I found the undertaking much more difficult 
than I had imagined it could be. At times, as my 
foot occasionly fell upon some huge rock, it would 
shake, totter, leave its bed, and, with a noise like thun- 
der, leap down from crag to crag, and bound into the 
gaping mouth of the crater below. After some danger 
and much exertion I reached the base, and, on looking 
up again, I scarcely could realize that I had descendd 
from a point so high. 

Our party was now scattered over every part of the 
mountain. On every snow-topped crag could be seen 
moving figures, who made the misty mountains echo 
and re-echo with their shouts and the reports of mus- 
kets. Istoud on the shore of a little lake and gazed 
down into its waters, and the thought arose, with feel- 
ings of awe, thatthese towering summits these huge 
masses, these piles of rocks, had all been cast up from 
its now calm and tranquil depths. 

The day continuing cloudy,and having seen all that 
the mist would permit us to see, having been fifteen 
thousrnd feet above the level of the sea—above all 
vegetation, in the region of perpetual snow—the tierra 
caliente lying below us on either hand, clothed in 
perpetual summer, we now turned away, I know not 
why, with a feeling of sadness, and retraced ovr foot- 
steps to our little camp. Many of those mounted on 
good horses returned to Toluca that night , | remained 
and came in the next morning, satisfied that in the 
Nevada de Toluca I had seen one of Nature’s grand- 
est works. S. L. G. 


Brapy’s Lear.—Much has been said and written 
about McCullough’s leap, when pursued by the Indians 
near Wheeling, Va.; but, says the Detroit Bulletin, in 
temerity it does not exceed that of Capt. Brady,—a 
brother of the general,—who was celebrated in his 
day for his gallant feats upon the hostile savages along 
the frontier of Pennsylvania. The Bulletin relates the 
story as follows :— 

“Approaching one of the forts occupied by the 
Americans one day, Capt. Brady discovered, when too 
ate to avoid it, that the savages had laid an ambuscade 
for him. In front, near the left, large numbers of 
armed warriors lay concealed watching for theitjprey. 

“As Brady approached and got within the ambus- 
eade, the Indians in the rear closed in bebind him. 
He was surrounded on three s.des, and on the fourth 
ran ariver, the bank of which ws a eighty feet, of 
nearly perpendicular descent. The savages felt sure 
of their prey, and rushed furiously on 

“ Brady saw at once the extent of his danger, but 
being mounted on a high mettled horse, he resolved 
not to be taken alive. He reined his horse toward 
the bank and gave hun the spur and rein ; the gallant 
charge went off like an arrow and approached the 


bank with such tremendous speed that he could nov 
stop on the margin, but, with a furious bound sprang 
off, rider and all, into the air. Fortunately there 
grew a large crab apple tree at the foot of the bluff, 


on the border of the river. 
ly interlaced with a wild grape vine; into the top of 
the tree fell the horse and its rider The fall was 
completely broken The captain toppled into the 
stream, reached the opposite shore amid a shower of 


The bushy top was thick- 


' bullets, and regained the Jand in safety.” 
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Letter From London, 
Lonpon, Oct. 6th, 1848. 

Dear Frienps:—I begin to find that the age is in- 
deed ripe forall that can be told it; only it is in that 
degree of child-like weakness, that the manner is in- 
dispensable to the matter, the terrible novelties 
must be said pretty, and then they excite nothing but 
pleasant tastes. In Manchester—all gross and cottony 
as it is—the Social cause is coming with the force of 
necessity, and the cotton bales will dance to its pipings 
before another five years are past. There is universal 
freedom from old ideas, as ideas, they are only 
held now as provisional rules of business, good until 
easier rules are shewn. Men see from Machinery it- 
self that all ideas may be amplified into finer bodies 
and that all the simpler ideas may be double-decked, or 
have upper srories built tothem. Itis an age of no 
human hopes, but of veritable firmaments ; the paint- 
ers are not extant who can shew a patch of blue sky, 
but God, by the most common-place means, has drawn 
over usa real heavenly cope. 





ee 


Growth is going to 
beat doctrines, and while man slumbers as nothing, 
God in Man awakens, and is all inall. Although En- 
gland, therefore, is uninteresting in its adoption of 
truths, it will prove, or I am no prophet, the most fas- 
¢ inating of the progressive notions, from its steady bend 
and follow of the Divine Necessities. It will be God’s 
plodding scholar, while other peoples are his brilliant 


a 


prize-men, and will make a treniendous man at last, 
rejoicing to be surrounded by the exuberant and lasting 
boyhood of more gifted races Sitting under the aged 
tree of the world, it will look with powerful peace at 
the games of younger temperaments, and its old smile 
and well considered blessing will not be unheeded in 
their maddest sports. Icannot have anything but hope 
of the whole world, because I see everywhere either 
earnest search for truth, as in France, or steady obe- 
dience, as here, and this ass, or that horse, will alike 
serve for the august riders into the earthly and the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

This matter of growth is with me a most interesting 
fact, as it places each age in freedom, and emancipates 
all children from the overweening dominion of their 
best and greatest predecessors. A Swedenborg is good 
and great, but the babies of the new generation are 
born to estates just fresh from God, and which Swe- 
denborg could not even conceive. All men are new 
creations, and want new creations wherein and where- 
by to live. The best books are but food, and not life : 
and must be crushed and killed by the teeth, and di- 
gested out of themselves by the long-drawn eater, be- 
fore they can nourish even their authors on a second 
perusal, much less other people, and new ages. Books 
must themselves move forward, either by force of new 
interpretations, by disclosing what their authors never 
dreamt of, or by alteration and enlargement. 





From Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 
Human Hydrophobia. 


One could almost suppose that hydrophobia, in a 
certain modified form, was an endemic in hnman so- 
ciety as well as among dogs. The lower portions of 
the community, in particular, seem to consider them- 
selves as having a prescriptive right to suffer from it. 
The diagnosis of the malady in the human patient does 
not point to acatastrophe altogether so abrupt and 
tragical as in the canine, but it is attended by cireum- 
stances quite as sinister. Dirty faces, dirty clothes, 
dirty houses, dirt all over, are the symptoms which 
most forcibly arrest attention ; and yet, bad as these 
are, we know that there are worse effects underneath 
the surface, for where physical dirt goes, there also re- 
sides moral degradation. 

We know of no country in Europe where there is 
so little disposition on the part of the people, as in| 
ours, to give themselves even that exhilarating kind of 
ablution which is derived from bathing. At the pres- 
ent season, the traveller on the Continent finds the riv- 
ers alive with swimmers; and we remember them 
swimming down the Loire to Nantes, observing the | 
steamer frequently surrounded, more especially when | 
nearing the great manufacturing city, with crowds of | 
black heads and white shoulders. In Russia, where 
the people have not got beyond the Middle Ages, the 
lower classes do not yet know the use of a shirt, but 
wear it above their trowsers in the form of a kilt. They 
have not, however, abandoned the bath. Toward the 
end of the week they feel a prickly and uncomforta- 
ble sensation in their skin, and at length rush eagerly 
into the hot steam, and boiling out the impurities of 
the preceding six days, begin life again with new vigor. 
In Summer they do not wait for days and times, but 
merely get up anhour earlier, and dash into the near- 
est pond or river. In our refined eountry, dirt causes 
no uneasiness. It is allowed to harden upon the skin, 
choke up the pores, and contaminaje the whole being, 
moral and physical. It blunts the senses tosuch a de- 
gree, that the husband does not detect it in the wife, 
nor the mother in the child. All are alike. All have 
forfeited the dignity of human nature, and sunk intoa 
lower scale of animal existence. 

While mentioning the custom that prevails in Rus- 
sia, we are struck with the proof afforded there of the 
connection between mora! and physical cleanliness. 
The state of the bath-house of the hamiet is an unfail- 
ing index to the character and position of the inhabi- 
tants. If it is neat and trim, the people are good and 
happy, and their feudal lord kind and considerate ; if 
poor and ruinous, there is tyranny on the one hand, 
misery on the other, and depravity on both. 

In respect of its contagiousness, or inclination to 
spread, the human malady seems not a bit behind the 
canine, although certainly the immediate symptoms 
are less virulent. It has been implied that the stain of 
dirt extends from the skin of the individual over his 
life and conversation But it does more than that; it 
contaminates his family ; it daubs his neighbors ; it 
forms a nucleus, round which impurity gathers, and 
strengthens, and spreads. Insignificant at first in it- 
self, it becomes a social evil of umportance. It is one 
of the units which gives its character to the aggregate ; 
and, rising out of a thing which at first was only scorn- 
ed from good taste, shunned from individual repug 
nance, or laughed at out of sheer folly, we see spread- 
ing over the land, vice, misery, pestilence, and death. 

Yet we observe the symptoins of this formidable dis- 
€ use with a glassy and indifferent eye, while those of 
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canine hydrophobia inspire us with horror 
and drive us to dog-murder in pelf-defence ! | 0 r 
The dread of water isseen in the human subject in | was annihilated in an expedition on the 

another form, in which it is attended by a different | tier; he himself escaping almost miraculously in a 
class of effects—different, but not very unremotely al- | shower of balls. The secret of his influence over the 
lied to the preceding. Almost everywhere the use . of | Croats is, that he is a Croat, and proad to be one, and 
water as a beverage appears to be feit as a sort of orig- |all his energies are turned toward one object—to 
inal doom, designed as a penalty for the sins of man- | procure for his nation that position in Hungary which 
kind; and everywhere are efforts made to disguise it they claim. He speaks the dialect of the people— 
wn some way, so that the patient may be made to be- |“ It is the language of my beloved mother,’ (he said to 
lieve that he is swallowing something else. Much in- |me one day)“ and I am proud thatI can speak it.” 
genuity has been expended upon this curious process ; Their Ban and their general, he conve rses with his 
but in certain conditions of society it seems to be of | Croata, and tells them things they never dreamt of— 
little consequence what taste is superadded, or by what | visions of honor and glory. It is no wonder that 
means the superaddition is made. ‘The grand thing is | when he appears, every eye is turned upon him—that 
transmogrification. Among the poorerclasses in Chi- | they listen, open-mouthed to what he says, and that 
na, a decoction of cabbage leaves is felt asa relief; | they are ready to follow him to Buda, Pesth, Vienna 
among the upper, the tincture of the more elegant tea- |or Milan. When they see him they shout their 
leaf is employed. In the Western world, the refuse enthusiastic “ Zivio,” (let him live) and will follow bim 
of fruit and grain, subjected co fermentation and dis- | anywhere. 

tilling, is brought into requisition. The Norman con- 
verts his good cider into execrable brandy ; the other 
French maltreat their wine ina similar way; in Rus-| THe Dean Sea.—There appears to be no satisfactory 
sia, the sickening quass becomes the maddening votki ; | evidence as to whether uny fish are to be found in the 
in Scotland, honest two-penny is sublimated into whis- | Dead Sea. Our guides said that some small black 
key ; and so on, throughout the whole habitable world. | fish have been there, but others deny this. A dead 
That this sort of hydrophobia is merely a modification | fish has been found on shore near the spot where the 
of the other is established by the fact that they who | Jordan enters the lake ; but this might have been cast 
most abhor wateras a cleanser, abhor it most as a | up by the overflow of the river. It is said that small 
drink. A cleanly person will frequently condescend | birds do not fly over this ng account of the del- 





to take a draught of the pure element with his meals ; | eterious nature of its atmosp About small birds 
Lcannot speak; bui I sawWtwo or three vultures 
not greatly prefer some poisonous and ill-tasting com- | winging their way down it obliquely. The curious 
pound. At the tables of the upper classes you find the lights which hung over the surface struck me as 
wa.er karaff most in demand; at those of the lower | showing an unusual state of the atmosphere—the 
classes the beer-jug. The quality of the beer is of no | purple murky light resting on one part and the line of 
consequence. We never knew it so freely drank in |silver refraction in another. Though the sky was 
our own neighborhood as at a time (some twenty years | clear after the morning clouds had passed away, the 
ago) when the sole effect of the worthy brewer's man- | sunshine appeared dim, and the heat was very 
ufacture was declared to be to spoil the water. Even | oppressive. The gentlemen of the party who stayed 
among the abstainers from these deleterious liquors, | behind to bathe declared, on rejoinining us at lunch 
there are many who must still have their water dis- |time, that they had found the common report of the 
guised ; hence their extensive patronage of lemonade, | buoyancy of the water of this sea not at all exagger- 
ginger-beer, and other weak though comparatively in- | ated, and that it was indeed an easy matter to float 
nocuous mixtures. The whole affair reminds us of a |init, and very difficult to sink. They also found 
literary work published in London nearly twenty years | their hair and skin powdered with salt when dry. 
ago, by a Bond-street hair-dresser, which gave a sort | But they could not admit the greasiness or stickiness 
of catalogue resume of the various materials used for | which is said to adhear to the skin after bathing in 
lathering the beard—allexcept one ; for the magnani- |the Dead Sea. They were very positive about this ; 
mous barber scorned to mention—soap. and they certainly did observe the fact very carefully. 
The connection between the worst symptoms of the | Yet Ihave seen since my return a clergyman who 
two kinds of hydrophobia we have described needs | bathed there,and who declared to me that his skin 
little illustration. ‘The dirtier an individual is in his | was so sticky for some days after that he could not get 
person, family, house, neighborhood, the more pesti- | rid of it, even from his hands, And the trustworthy 
lent are the expedients he falls upon for disguising the | Dr. Robinson, a late traveller there, says : 
taste of the abhorred water. In other words, the pro-| « After coming out, I perceived nothing of the salt 
gress of the disease is naturally exhibited in the inten- | oryst upon the body of which so many speak. There 
sity of its symptoms. A man of sublime cleanliness | was a slight pricking sensation, especially where the 
may be found drinking pure water ; with a little taint | skin had been chafed, had a sort of greasy feeling, as 
of human weakness one may indulge, likewise, but | of ojj, upon the skin. which lasted for several 
only occasionally, and in moderation, in beer, ale, wine, | hours.” 
or even stronger brewings ; while your true hydropho- | Phe contrast of these testimonies, and the diversi- 
bist—e dingy, vulgar eee at aan ty which exists among the analyses of the waters 
ren on the street know, and detect, even when he hap- | Yhich have been made by chemists seem to show 
pens to be sober—etupefies himeelf habitually with the that the quality of the waters of the Dead Sea varies. 
worst form of aleohol. = — oe _ a *S | And it appears reasonable that it should; for it must 
~ pau ere We de eas eaeaaied ete make a great difference wheather fresh water have 
Se e do not propose that the for- | been pouring into the basin of the lake, after the 
mer should be hooted and hunted like the latter out of | —. ; . peg sy ho ; 

i hat they should be mauled with sticks and NE Fie FE Gees Saaeree ee on Gus 
ey see S y dh ard ed. Th on under the summer’s sun. In following the margin 
eee OF ehot, poisone dng gtaphieg Prater cece ©Y | of the sea we had to cross a creek where my skirt 
might not like it. It might cause some discontent. It was splashed. The eplashes turned presently to thin 
would perhaps be anaes Ae po ge mage ow crusts of salt; and the moisture and stickiness were 
age some cther way. Dut want omer way ©W | as great a week afterwards as at the moment. 


would a pump answer, at the end of every street, to Ww ahem Gites aS heteent ) 
be ked b lice? A -by, ht in th e wo mo rshes and brakes, in an 
tte pena her geo capri cp om ae out, on the desolate shore of this sea—this sea, which 


fact of hydrophobia, whether the dirty or drunken form | ‘ . 
of the disease, might be pounced upon and put under | '8 90¢ the less dead and dreary for being as clear and 
the spout, when the remedy administered might be blue as a mountain tarn. As we ascended the ran- 
proportioned to the intensity of the malady. To say | 8° of hills which lay between us and the convent 
that this would be an infringement of the liberty of the | Where we were to rest, the Jordan valley opened 
subject is nonsense ; for if society has not the right to northwards, and the Dead Sea southwards, ull the 
repress a contagious disease by any means in its pow- | ©*tent traversed by the eye was really vast. How 
er, we mightas well lay aside the habits of civiliza- beautiful must it have been once, when the Jordan 
tion at once, and betake ourselves again to woods and valley, whose verdure was now shrunk into a black 
caves. Peter the Great was the ablest doctor in the | !ine amidst the sands, was like an interminable garden, 
world, and it would not be amiss if we were to take » | #%d when the cities of the plain stood bright and busy 
lesson from his school. ‘The grand obstacle in the way | Where the Dead Sea now lay blank and grey! As I 
of his project for civilizing Russia was the beards of took my last look back, from a great elevation, I 
the nobles. ‘To expect to teach European refinement | thought that so mournful a landscape, for one having 
to a man with a great, matted, beastly beard, was out | "e4! beauty, I had never seen.— Miss Martineau. 

of the question ; and he tried by every Delilah-like 
stratagem he could think of, to shear off the strength 
of barbarism. All would not do; and Peterhad then 
recourse to a coup d’état. He sent against the mal- 
contents an army of barbers, who rushed in upon them 
in their natlve woods, shaved their beards by main 


but you never saw a man with a dirty face, who would 





Goop Lorp, Goop Deviz.—Franz Horn tells us jn 
one of his frisky little sentences describing the 
betweenity which so remarkably characterised the 
great Erasmus, that Eramus was like a man who 
f should build a splendid church for the service of God, 
orce, ith ice little chapel beside, in which h igh 

“ And d ed the struggling savages into day.” poen eee -— 2 ae a gag ges 

; rage ee ee ee soe occasionally worship the Devil. And it is told of 

That some such plan as this may in time be tried, | certain heathen nations, that they explain the great 
seems probable from the fact, that the sister-malady, | honor they pay the latter, by saying, they do not 
Ignorance, is aiready treated by compulsory remedies. | know into whose hands they may fall after death 
When a dirty little ragged boy is seen on the streets, | There is a great deal of human nature in these stories, 
in some of our more civilized towns, he is picked up | as there is said to be, by good authority, in man 
by the authorities and sent to school ; he should in like | generically, and, as our friend, Dr. Bailey says, in the 
manner be sent to the pump ; and this, you may de- | National Era in particular. The four words at the 
pend upon it, would be a great assistance in his educa- | head of this paragraph illustrate every important and 
tion. When offenders are locked up in jail, the first | common trait in human character. Hudibras shows 
process they have to submit to is that of being well | one phase of it in the worthy men who 
washed and scrubbed. ‘This isall very proper; but 
surely it isan absurdity to show greater solicitude for 
the health of jails than for the health of dwelling- 
houses, If the men had been washed in time, we |®94 of another respectable individual, some modern 
question much whether they would have become felons | S€nius has sung, 


at all. Paul, with his charity his conscience calms, 
He steals a pig and gives the tail for alms ; 


Compound tor sins they are inclined to, 
By damping those they have no mind to, 


a — 
Joseru Von Jetiacuicn, Ban or Croatia.—From a The following anecdote, we think casts some light on 
letter dated the 20th of September last, published in the sa.ne trait. We give ‘it as we got it from a 
the London Chronicle—* [have had occasion often to | dignified divine of our acquaintance, who adds to the 
converse with Jellachich. He is a man of the middle | Character of one of the most laborious and useful of 
height of a powerful and tirmly knit frame, forty-nine | Westera clergymen, the agreeable concomuant of 
years of age, in his youth of a delicate constitution, being one of the most companionable— may his 
but now enjoying excellent health. His head is bald shadow (which is no small one) never be less! 
at the top, but encircled with a fringe of jet black hair ; During the late war with Great Britain, a sentinel 
he has a high forehead, bushy eye-brows, a mild, clear, | was stationed in a small barn on the lines, which had 
dark eye, an aquiline nose, a finely chisseled mouth, | he reputation of being haunted—-the upper story was 
with an expression of great decision of character. |“ full of emptiness.” to all appearance, yet every night 
He leaves the impression upon the observer of a man | was heard, by the terrified soldier on duty, a rolling 
of a mild but determined character, fully confident of | and rumbling, as of a dozen barrels over head, and, 
hisown powers. He has not one particle of pride | very naturally the soldiers became very loth to occupy 
about him, and one would scarcely look upon him as | it afierdark. A bragging fellow offered his services 
the leader of a wild race, or a man of high | for the duty, with many protestations of fearlessness 
ambition. and taunts on his comrades for being so easily skeared. 
His voice is soft ; his education is entirely German ; | Prhtty soon after he heard the noise beginning, and 
he speaks German as if it were bis native tongue, and whistled stoutly to keep his courage up—after awhile 
with the Austrian accent; he is a great admirer of | he called out,“ Who's there !" and as the noise went 
the German language and literature, but his Selavonic | on and increased, he gathered up all his oozing valor 
nationality scorns the German arrogance which disdains | into the tremendous and comprehensive adjuration 
anything Sclave ; he speaks the Hungarian, Croatian |“ In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
and Italian languages equally well ; he is uomarried, | Ghost, what the d lare you doing up there.”— 
does not possess, and does not care for riches, but is Louisville Examiner. 
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_ Freedom. 
BY CHARLES J. SMITH. 


U_ ward as the mountain towers, 
Onward as the ocean flows, 

Piercing through the clouds of error, 
‘Sweeping o’er a world of woes, 

Spite the weight of snows is pressing 
On its distant steepy brow, 

And the giant storms are breaking 
O’er its rugged bosom now. 

Though the tempest fiercely rages, 
And the storms that round it beat, 

Vain the tempest and the lightning— 
Fall they harmless at its feet. 
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Rising as the sun at morning, 
As the milder moon at night, 
Making glad a world of darkness, 
With its floods of shining light— 
When the day is bright and cloudless, 
Then with burning, daazling gleam; 
When the shades of evening gather, 
Then with softer, gentler beam. 
Thus with Freedom—shining brightest 
Where the truth has strongest sway, 
And amid the realms of error, 
Still it never lost its ray— 
Though oppression’s mists o’ershadow, 
Blindiug for a spell its light, 
Still a sleepless vigil keeping 
Through the day and through the night. 


~~ 


As the hoary hills eternal, 
As the rock of ages strong, 
Noiseless through Time’s ceaseless changes, 
Beating back the waves of wrong— 
Though the elements conspire, 
Wage a wild and fearful strife, 
From the mighty shock recoiling, 
With renewed and stronger life. 
Thus with Freedom, standing ever 
By the wayside of the truth, 
With the birth of Time coeval, 
Yet in all the bloom of youth— 
Mocking every feint to crush it, 
Of the puny arm of man, 
With the myrmidons of power 
Clustered in the tyrant’s span. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 1848. 





Thugs in India. 


Murder of a Mogul Oficer.—The great difficulty 
encountered by the British Government, in its attemp 
to suppress the murderous practices of the Thugs, 
class of malignant fanatics in India,) is well know 
The following account \of the murder of a Mom 
officer, was derived from one of the Thugs, at Luct- 
now : 


“A stout Mogul officer, of noble bearing, and sing 
larly handsome countenance, on his way from the 
Punjaub to Oude, acrossed the Ganges at Gurmub 
teur Gant, near Meuruth, to pass through Moradabal 
and Bareilley. He was mounted on a fine Turks 
horse, and attended by his Khidmulgar (butler) and 
groom. Soon after crossing the river, he fell in wit 
a small _party of well-dressed and modest-lookin: 
men, going the same road. They accosted him in: 
respectful manner, and attempted to enter into conve: 
sation with him. He had heard of Thugs, and tii 
them to be off. They smiled at his idle suspicions ao! 
tried to remove them, but all in vain ; the Mogul ws 
determined ; they saw his nostrils swelling with indi 
nation, took their leave, and followed slowly. Thx 
next morning he overtook the same number of me 
but of a different appearance—all Mussulmen. TDs 
accosted him in the same respectful manner, talked 
the danger of the road, and the necessity of keeping '0- 
gether and taking advantage of the protection of a1 
mounted gentlemen that happened to be going tt 
same way. The Mogul officer said not a word in reply. 
resolved to have no companions on the road. The! 
persisted ; his nostrils began again to swell ; and puttin 
his hand to his sword, he bid them all be off, orb 
would have their heads from their shoulders. He hé 
a bow and quiver fnil of arrows over his shoulders, 
brace of loaded pistols in his waist-belt, and a swor 
by his side, and was altogether a formidable-lookitt 
cavalier. In the evening another party, that bi 
lodged in the same surae, became very intimate wi 
the butler and groom: they were going the same 10s! 
—and asthe Mogul overtook them in the morming, 
they made their bows respectfully, and began to eal! 
enter into conversation with their two friends, 
groom and butler, who were coming up behind. Ti 
Mogul’s nostrils began again to swell, and he bade ti 
strangers be off. The groom and butler interceded 
for their master was a grave, sedate man, and th! 
wanted company. All would not do, and the str 
gers fell in the rear. The next day, when they he! 
gotto the middle of an extensive and uninhabited 
plain, the Mogul in advance, and his two servaols! 
tew hundred yards behind, he came up toa party @ 
six poor Mussulmen, sitting weeping by the side of * 
dead companion. They were soldiers from Labor 
on their way to Lucknow, worn down by fatigue ® 
their anxiety to see their wives and children on 
more, after a long and painful service. Their comp 
ion, the hope and prop of his family, had sunk und 
the fatigue, and they had made a grave for him; ™ 
they were poor unlettered men, and unabled to rept 
the funeral service from the holy Koran. Would he 
Highness but perform this last office for them, * 
would, no doubt, find his reward in this world and 
next. The body had been placed in its proper posi 
with his head towards Mecca. A carpet was spre? 
The Mogul took off his bow and quiver, thea 
pistols and sword, and placed them on the growl 
near the body—called for water, and washed his !e¢ 
hands and face, that he might not pronounce the bo! 
words in an unclean siate. He then knelt down, * 
began to repeat the funeral service in a clear 
voice. Two of the poor soldiers knelt by him, ont ™ 
each side, in silence. The other four went off 2 '* 
paces to beg that the butler and groom would 
come 80 near as to interrupt the good Samaritan © 
his devotions. All being ready, one of the four, ®! 
low, under tone, gave the signal, the handkerclil® 
were thrown over their necks,and in a few minutes” 
the three—the Mogul and his servants—were dest, 
and lying in the grave in the usual mavner, the be 
of one at the feet of the one below him. Al! w 
parties they had met on the road belonged to 9 8% 
Jumai de hee Thugs, of the Kingdom of Oude.” 
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From the 
The Renting System. 


Renting System, as it exists in the City of New 
bm many other Cities, is prolific of t in- 
ystice, brutality and distress—vastly more than ever 
aches the publicear, Not a —nota single day 
mayhap—passes, but what brings with it a long train, 
of evils resulting from this system, the recital of which 
would apgalihe sympathetic,and fill an ordinary week- 


" eople in the country have no conception of the 
wrongs inflicted upon the tenantry of New-York, or 
of the enormous sums which are annually levied upon 
them in the shape of Rents. The money which, in a 
country village, would be charged for an entire dwel- 
ling, would be no more than sufficient to pay the rent 
of an ordinary room and bed-room in this city ; and 
the annual rent of many of our buildings would 
urchase an extensive and highly improved farm ! 

To raise these exorbitant sums, in addition to what 
js required for the common necessaries of life, call 
forth, in most instances, the exercise of every energy 
To subsist decently under these exactions, admits of 
no healthful relaxation, such as heaven designed, and 
humanity would suggest, but demands severe and 
unremitting toil—a species of slavery which, combined 
with the unhealthy conditions in which labor is us- 
ually performed, undermines the constitution, renders 
itan easy prey to disease, and either makes its victim 
a burden upon friends, carries him to the alinshouse, or 
sends him to a premature grave ! 

As families increase in numbers, their want for house 
room also increases. To meet this want, the children of 
poor parents are prematurely set to work, and thereby 
deprived of the advantages of an early education. As 
they approach manhood, having acquired no taste 
for literature, while young, they become indifferent, 
and seldom attain subsequently— even through cir- 
cumstances prove favorable—what they might have 
acquired by youthful discipline. Individuals brought up 
under these circumstances do not uniformly make the 
best citizens : and the evils resulting to society from 
such training,so far as the sequence can be establish- 
ed, are traceable to our infamous system of Landlord 
and Tenant, and Landlordry must become sponsors 
for them. 

Another great and just cause of complaint is the 
incapacity of dwellings and workshops for rendering 
their occupants comfortable and secure from disease. 
They seem to have been constructed solely with a 
view to their availability as pretexts for extorting 
from the industrious poor what has been softened 
down into the expression—* rent.” In erecting 
houses for othersto live in, capitalists have caused 
them tobe put up as cheaply as possible—generally 
in great haste—frequently in the winter season—- 
often out of unseasoned and inferior materials, which 
soon render a building, by unequal settlement and 
shrinkage, unfit for anything but a stable, How 
different from these—how much more secure, com- 
fortable, ay, magnificent, are those mansions which 
capitalists erect for themselves! How forcibly, too, 
this distinction illustrates the fact that one of the 
commandments, at least—love thy neighbor as thyself 
is much more honored in the brench than in the ob- 
servance. 

In renting these miserable shells, every apart. 
ment, from the death-damp cellar to the sixth-story 
attic, no matter how unhealthy or contracted, are 
made to contribute their almighty dollar, even though 
death itself and a residence therein were synonymous 
conditions. But, to a capitalist who would erect such 
houses, when eonscious of what must be the inevitable 
result, and compel the resortless and resourceless poor 
to become their tenants, the untold suffering and 
silent death of poverty is nothing! For such he has 
no sympathy. The acquisition of gold calls into 
exercise every selfish faculty, and stifles every count- 
eracting, generous impulse. At this stage of his 
career, an avaricious landlord would, for the sake of a 
paltry dollar, turn a widow and her babes into the 
street; and, for a limited fortune, pawn his soul to 
the Devil; This may be thought an exaggeration by 
many, but it is literally true. 

Another evil in this system, is the employment of 
agents, who, if it were possible, are more oppressive 
than the proprietors themselves. So also of sub-land- 
lords, who hire dwellings for the purpose of again 
leasing them at higher rates. A vast amount of the 
brutality inflicted upon tenants by many of this cra- 
ven money-grubbing crew, is unknown to the origi- 
nal landlords, who seem to care for little else than 
the prompt receipt from their underlings ot monthly 
or quarterly instaments. But if the owners of houses 
think they can thus shuffle off the responsibility of 
the every-day outrages that are committed by rep- 
resentatives, when it isclearly their duty, and should 
be their practicc, to superintend their own affairs, and 
thus be certain that no injustice is done, they will at 
sometime, when all too late, perhaps, be made to see 
their error. 

That these remarks are not applicable to all land- 
lords—that their are many lofiy-minied men among 
them, in whose bosoms pulsate warm and benevolent 
hearts—no one can be more certain than ourselves ; 
and of such, or indeed of any other person, heaven 
forbid that we should ever publish an unjust sen- 
tence, We are conscious also that there are many 
lazy and dishonest tenants—made so, perhaps, by an 
infamous social system—-but both of these classes 
constitute a very small minority ; and the million of 
instances, in, which poor tenants have been ejected, 
shelterless, into a cold world, will sustain the truth 
ofour assertion, and the justice of our position. 

To remedy these evils, it has been suggested that 
a specific law be enacted, limiting the annual rent 
of buildings to a sum not exceeding the annual in- 
tereston the whole value of such buildings, inclusive 
of the cost of repairs and taxes; but through such 
an arrangement might prove better than the present 
system, yet we look for no permanent relief until a 
radical change is effected in our landed system, by 
which we mean the passage of a general though 
Prospective Law of Land Limitation. Until such a 
change is effected, we shall never cease to urge its 
‘portance, or fail to expose the outrages of Land- 
lordry upon a defenceless Tenantry. For the pur- 
pose of holding up to scorn those Landlords or agents 
who have no sympathy for their kind, and are in the 
Practice of thrusting poor, unfortunate, but worthy 
Persons into the street, after having filched from 
them their scanty earnings, we shal] hereafter reserve 
® portion of our®paper, in which well-substantiated 
Cases of injustice on the part of landlords may find a 
Way tothe public eye. Our motto shall be— 


Let a whip be placed in every honest man’s hands, 
To lash the rascals naked through the world. W. H. 





Con.—“John, has the doctor arrived?” 
Yes Sir.” 


ure 


~mediately for the undertaker.” 















THE HAR 
Charles Fourier. 

The following notice of Mr. Suaw’s translation of 
Fourier’s life, from the pen of the liberal-minded Edi- 
tor of the Boston Chronotype, describes,in a few words, 


the position of the great discoverer uf Social Science 
among the thinkers of the nineteenth century. 


If there be any truth in phrenology, Charles Fou- 
rier’s portrait is enough to entitle him to our venera- 
tion. But why did we say, if there be any trath io 
phrenology! This very portrait is proof enough that 
there is truth in phrenology. No man can study it 
without a conviction that the original of it was one of 
the noblest souls that ever lived. Youneed not read a 
line of his biography to be assured of that. You set 
him down, without knowing any of the technicalities 
of Phrenology or Physiology, as one of the great and 
good leading minds of the world, and your only curi- 
osity is to know into what new field he has led the hu- 
man mind. 

Well, this sympathetic biography so elegantly trans- 
lated by Mr. Shaw, informs you that Charies Fourier, 
wonderfnily led himself, has led the human race_ into 
an entirely new field of thought and labor. Gathering 
up all the wide analogies of man and nature, he has 
taken the great social problem upon a new point of 
attack, and if he has not wholly solved it, he has 
exploded all grevious attempts at solution. He has 
shown that a social harmony must exist in the future 
of which we now see only here and there indistinct 
germs. He has developed a good and beautiful theory 
of human nature and destiny so vast and far-reaching, 
that men who can -only see parts of it, wonder and 
laugh—-those who see so much as to infer the rest, ven- 
erate and worship. 

The Biography of such a man except to the poor 
dupes who are ruled by second-hand sneers and 
driven in theological tread-mills, must be a subject 
of the deepest interest, whatever may be thought of 
the soundness of his conclusions. ' 

He has discovered a new world. Whether he has 
conquered it or not isa matter of comparative insig- 
nificance If he has not, others will. His enemies, 
his rivals will, to say nothing of his devoted followers. 

The idea of Fourier is penetrating society every- 
where—law, physic and divinity—the workshop and 
the parlor, the school and the legislative hall. It mod- 
ifies every man’s sentiments, no matter how much he 
may despise, or how virulently he may asperse Fouri- 
erism. It is the most positive element of the age in 
which we live. 

Free and conrageous spirits, without any intention or 
danger of subjecting themselves to a slavish worship,will 
delight to trace the new sentiment of the age to its 
fountain, and we can assure them they will be well re- 
warded, if they take Mr. Shaw’s little book for a 
guide. 





From the New York Dlaiy Globe. 
A Problem to Solve. 


It is idle to talk of secular education — itis idle to talk 
of religious instruction, whilst the great mass of the peo- 
ple have no homes. How are we to teach, how are we to 
instruct ; what can the school-master achieve, what the 
preacher, when the intellects which the one would ele- 
vate, and the hearts which the other would teach, are 
lett to the cruel training of the streets? Thousands and 
tens of thousands of our children have no other education, 
no other christianity, than the education and christianity 
of the pavement. The hard flag-stones are their text- 
books ; the foul gutter is their Pierian spring. They 
lisp blasphemy and indecency; they take God’s name in 
vain before they know the meaning of the words they ut 
ter. Savages, in the midst of civilization, they are more 
irreclaimable than the savages of the wild and the desert. 
It is the want of a home thathas made them so. They 
are hardened, because from their very infancy they have 
been environed by iadurating circumstances. Within the 
softening influences of domesticity it has never been 
theirs to abide. They have been turned adrift when 
searcely able to walk unaided. Another infant has taken 
its place at the mother’s breast; and the child of two 
years has made acquaintance with the pavement. And 
so commences the out-of door education, which fills our 
stroets with profligate women and thieves.—London Her- 
ald. 

These remarks were applied to London, but they 
will apply with more or less force to every large city 
on the globe. To talk of improving the moral with- 
out first improving the physical condition of the desti- 
tute is absurd. What a vast amount of human mise- 
ry would be avoided if society would act upon princi- 
ples of justice to all of its members. That multitudin- 
ous charity that is now the boast of civilized com mu- 
nities, though it may furnish immediate relief, serves 
but to perpetuate the necessity for its continuance. 
There are certain fundamental principles of justice 
which, it applied in the administration of government, 
want of the nedessary means of subsistence would sel- 
dom be the lot of any individual. Every effort to re- 
form society of its vices,so long as you deny to its 
members those rights which properly belong to them, 
will prove abortive. 

The most important right that civilized governments 
have never yet conceded to each and every human be- 
ing of proper age, is that which allows him to possess, 
free of price, a quantity of land necessary for the sub- 
sistence of himself and those dependent upon him for 
support. We have, for a long ume, regarded the 
withholding this right from society as the principal 
cause of all the physical suffering there is in civil- 
ized communities. Land monopoly we now regard 
as the greatest curse that inflicts society. If a wiser 
land system is not adopted in this country, the day 
will come when our government will tremble for its 
safety, like the monarchies of Europe at this day 


BINGER |. 





m consequence of the magnitude of the question, we 
are prepared to declare that no man shall ever receive 
our support for any important legislative office who 
does not give evidence that he is in favor of the prom- 
inent measure of land reform. 


Tue Caraciry or tar West, from the Alleghanies 
to the Rocky Mountains, from the frozen lakes of the 
North to the tepid waters of the Gulf of Mexico! 
Every soil, every climate, every variety of surface. 
Of all the great products of the world, coffee is the 
only one which does not, or may not grow there. 
Take the people of Britain, Ireland, France, Holland, 
Germany, Italy and Spain, and place the whole im the 
eo Appalachians, and it would continue to 
ask for “more.” Ohio alone, without sinking a pit 
below the level of her valleys, could supply coal equal 
to the amount dug from the mines of England and 
Wales for twenty-five hundred years, and Ohio is but 
a pigmy,in the way of bitumen, compared with West- 
ern Pennsylvania and Virginia. Iron abounds from 





Tennessee to Lake Erie, and forms the very mountains 


of Missouriand Arkansas. Salt wells up from secret 
store-houses in every northwestern state. Lead enough 
to shoot the human race extinct, is raised from the 
great metallic dykes of Illinois and Wisconsin. 
per and silver beckon all trusting capitalists to the 
shores of Lake Superior. And mark the water cour- 
es, the chain of lakes, the immense plains graded for 
rail roads by Nature’s own hand, the reservoirs of 
water waiting for canals to use them. Already the 
farmer, far in the interior woods of Ohio or Inaiana, 


Cop- | 








| 





may ship his produce to his own door to reach Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore or New Orleans, | 


and every mile of its transit shall be by canal, steam- 
boat, and rail car.—North American Review. 
LL 

More Victims.—By the burning of the large Cotton 
Factory on the corner of Jane and Washington streets 
on Friday night seventy young females have been 
thrown upon the cruel mercies of an over-supplied labor 
market. The daily toil of those poor girls was barely 
sufficient to give them the actual necessaries of life, 
and now, when this only avenue to daily bread is shut 
against them, what must almost inevitably be their 
fate! They must enter the arena of deadly com- 


petition against their sisters who make shirts for four | 
cents, or the cap makers at twenty-five cents per do- | 


zen, or the vest maker at fifteen cents per vest, or the 
book folder two dollars per week. 
offer too enslave themselves for less than such pittances, 





They must even | 


and should they be fortunate enough to displace their | 
sisters, they in turn must beat the market offering their | 


life’s blood for bare bread, or their virtue and character 
forever for the home of a harlot. Such home they may 
have for the sacrific, but leave to toil for bread they 
may or may not have butatthe will or wants of em- 
ployers. Such, reader is the condition ot our female 
operatives.— Young America. 


a 


Tue Broxenpown Po.irictan—The moral con- 
tained in the following truthful sketch, may bring some 
consolation to the dejected spirits of our disappointed 
politicians, and serve asa warning to those whom suc- 
cess may lure into the dangerous field of political 
ambition. 

Happening in Recorder Baldwin’s Court, a few days 
ago, just as his honor was getting through his usual list 
of vagrants, peace-breakers, and petty larceners, our 
Notice was attracted by the piteous entreaty of an el- 
derly individual who stood in the dock, and earnestly 
begged his honor to let him off this time, promising 
that the “ old man would never trouble him again.” 

“And who are you pray ?” inquired his honor, with 
his customary phlegm. 

Judging by the looks of the prisoner, it was not an 
impertinent enquiry. His appearance was quite that 
of an “ old sinner.” His face, though not devoid of in- 
telligence and a certain expression of gentility, was 
bloated and seasoned with all the marksof a long 
course of dissipation and destitution. His eye did not, 
altogether, lack the lustre that betokened the spirit of 
aman, and he still possessed the ease of manner, tin- 
ged with maudlinism, and the bearing of a broken 
down gentleman. An old seedy blue cloth coat cov- 
ered a shirtless body, whilst a braceless§ pair of black 


Por the Harbinger: 
A Sketeh from Life. 
RY KATE BT. CLAIR. 


« And there shall be those among you who shall forestal the Age, and 
men shal) call them mad.” 


Beautiful! but very sad 

Is that young face, aid o’er her marble brow— 
Slumbereth the midnight hair ; 
No ray of glad 

Bright sunlight flasheth from those eyes that now, 
As ever, close 'o the soft, glowing air, 
And bloom, and beauty of this earth so fair. 


Yet hath the sunlight of that fice 
Burst in strange beauty, and those shadowy eyes 
Danced in liquid light,— 
While yet no trace 
Of Care or Sorrow, dimm’d Life’s sunny skies ; 
For Joy and Hope spring ever to the right,— 
Like glvrious flowers, beneath Youth’s sunshine bright. 


But there came one, whose soul, 

Like some green spot a spirit passeth o’er— 
Shadowed her joyous heart 
With strong control, 

He of the haughty brow and mystic lore, 
Who shrined her like some sacred thing apart, 
In the solemn silence of his br oding heart; 


Men feared him—for he gazed 
On the dim Future, like some Seer of old, 
And spake of mighty deeds,— 
Whereof they had no parallel,— amazed, 
They left him to his loneliness, and rolled 
Their eyes to Heaven, pattered prayer, told beads. 
Men said he had gone mad and hinted of misdeeds, 


And so he walked alone, 

In the solemn midnight of his clorious dreams— 
Music haunted, ’mid the roar 
Of waves, and winds’ deep moan,— 

Nay, not all lone, all darkness—for stil] beams 
The Star of Love upon the deepening shore, 
Pointing afar to Heaven, evermore. 


And she, she loved to gaze 

Into the dreamy depths of those dark eyes— 
Forever fixed afar,—- 
As if ’mid infinite space, 

He saw mysterious Phantom-shapes arise 
the master-spirits of the coming Age, nor 
Bigot Ignorance, nor Error more shall wur. 


Slowly 


“The glorious Earth is Free !” 
Soundeth the ringing anthem in his ears, 
“Nations have sherthed the sword !” 
Surgeth the solemn sea; 
The winds lift up their voices, and he hears 
The mighty chorus from all hearts outpoured, 
“ Love hath ‘ Earth’s brotherhood of Nations’ stirred.” 


Thus he passed from Earth away, 
’Mid dream-music, for the altar-fire 
Consumed its own frail shrine ; 
Tears sped—there came a day,— 
When rose a mighty nation in its ire— 
That he—whose soul had pierced the mists of Time, 
And Error, died of want and “ made no sign.” 


And so they, one and all. 
Resolved to rear a monument, and sound 
The clarion trump of Fame! 
1t rung both long and loudly, but the call 
Roused not the silent heart they’d ceased to wound ; 
And still Love’s Star keeps vigil where “his name 
Was writ in water.” —She ne’er smiled again foggy 
Nov., 1848. 


LL 


Lostne a SeaT tn Conoress.—“ Sir, bring me a 


pants, that had seen better days, scarcely protected his | plain dinner,” said a melancholy looking individual to 


nether limbs from the pitiless pelting of the storm. 

“ Who am I; honey?” responded this forlorn indi- 
vidual ; “don’t you know the old man, or are you 
ashamed to recognize him in his present blight? I’ve 
been a greater man in ‘ny day than you, honey, will 
ever be in yours. I was in the Legislature of North 
Carolina when Nat Macon was a inember of it, and | 
have been a President of the Senate of that old State ; 
and I reckon if I had ever tried, I could have been 
Gov’nor or Congressman. I used to drive my carriage, 
had my race horses, and never went to court without 
my man Bob riding behind me with a gold band around 
his hat.” 

“ And what has brought you down so low 2” in- 
quired his honor. 

“ Politics, sir. Some people say it was whiskey ; 
but whiskey was only one of the effects, not the cause 
of my downfall. When I entered upon the ’state my 
father left me, which was quite a snug property, I was 
a moral and industrious young man ; but, unfortunately, 
1 had a law suit that carried me frequently to court, 
and there I met some joily fellows, who invited me to 
drink with them, and there, too, I got to talking poli- 
tics and hearing speeches, and finally the boys persua- 
ded me I had the gift of speaking, and made me monnt 
the stump. And so, whenI onee got on the political 


| 


| 


The very root of the present agitation in Europe in | track, you couldn’t any more stop me, than you could | 


land monopoly, and no matter what may be the im- 
mediate result of this Europeon agitation, Europe w),| 


be periodically shaken from centre to circumferie ,. 


until a proper land system be adopted. Rivers of 
blood will flow before the aristocracies of Europe will 
yield to measures of justice ; but in this country, if we 
begin now, and apply the principle of freedom to the 
public lands, we should remove a large portion of the 
evils of society. A proper plan of land limitation in 
the States is desirable, but its immediate necessity is 
not so great as that of freedom to settle upon the mil- 
lions of fertile acres that now belong to the landless 
people, and to one man as well as to another. 

If the people of the United States will not learn 
how toavoid the miserable condition in which the 
masses in Europe are now found, and the internal dis- 
stnsions and bloody revolutions that are perpetually re- 
curring there, their ignorance or injustice will be un- 
pardonable. One day our country will be peopled as 
densely as Europe—and this day is not far in the fu- 
ture. It is a sacred duty we owe ‘to ourselves, 
and to our posterity, to remove all sad appre- 
hensions, which are sure to become terrible realities, if 
we suffer land monopolv an existence on American 


stop a locomotive with your big toe. I became very 
popular—that cost me all my fortune ; I became a pro- 
vincial legislator—that cost me all my morality and 
good habits ; and, finally, from a great politician I be- 
came a gambler—a drunkard—and now I am here, a 
houseless vagrant, in the dock with the very vilest of 
this wicked city.” 

“Tt isall true ; alas! too true,’ remarked a lawyer 
in court. “I knew Colonel B— when he stil! occu- 
pied a high position in North Carolina ; 
of the most prominent men of his time.” 

“ You can go,” remarked the Recorder 
old man hobbled out of the dock and went off, not 
knowing, as he said, whither to direct his tottering 


he was one 


a waiter at one of our principal hotels. 
The dinner was brought and devoured and the 


eater called the landlord aside and thus addressed 
him ; 

“ You are the landlord ?” 

« Ves.” 


“ You do business here ?” 

“Yes!” (in astonishment.) 

“ You make, probably, ten dollars a day clear of 

expenses ?” 

“ Fea” 

‘‘Then Iam safe. Icannot pay you for what I 
have consumed ; I have been out of employment se- 
veral months ; but have engaged to work to-morrow. 
I had-been without food for fourand twenty hours, 
when I entered your place. 1 will pay in a week.” 

“T cannot pay my bills with such promises,” blus- 
tered the landlord, “ and do not keep a poor-house 
You should address the proper authorities. Leave me 
something as security,” 

“ T have nothing.” 

“T will take your coat.” 

“ If [ go into the street without that in such weather 
as it is, 1 may get my death.” 

« You should have thought of that before you came 
here.” 

“ Are vou serious ? 
in one week from now I will pay you 

« T will take the coat,” 

The coat was left, and ina week afterwards re- 


Well, I do solemn y aver that 


deemed. Seven years afterwaards a wealthy man en- 
tered the political arena, and was presented at a caucus 
as an applicant for Congressional nomination. The 
principal of the caucus held his peace: he heard the 
‘history of the applicant, who was a member of a church, 


| chairman 


And the | 


steps—a melancholy example of the dangers which | 
beset the path of those who abandon the peaceful pur- 
suits of private, to engage in the corrupting scenes of 


political life—New Orleans Delta, Nov. 10 





WorD:worTH.—A correspondent of the New York | 


Courier and Enquirer, who has recently paid a visit to | 


Wordsworth, says of him: “His voice is most melodious, 


| and his languege of the most charming simplicity. He 


is now in his 79th year,yet his countenance is unwrin- 
kled, and his frame seargely bent. He takes much exer- 


soil. If not adjusted sooner, land reform will be one | cise, and great care to preserve his health, and daily may : 
of the great questions that enter into the canvas,of | be seen walking along the roads or over the hills, with all | dinnerless wretch that was, afterwards became a high 
1852. We don’t know but the time has arrived, when | the vigor of a man still in his prime.” 





and one of the most respectable of citizens. He was 
The vote was a tie, and he cast a negative, 
thereby defeating the applicant, whom he met an hour 


afterwards, and to whom he said— 


« You don’t remember me ?” 

“ No.” 

“| once ate at a dinner at your hotel, and although 
I told you I was famishing, and pledged my word and 

| honor to pay you in a week, vou took my coat and 
saw me go out into the inclement air at the risk of my 
life without it.” 

« Well, sir, what then ? 

“Not much. You called yourse!fa Christian. To- 
night you were a candidate for nomination, and but for 
me would have been elected to Congress.” 

Three years after, the Christian hotel keeper became 

| bankrupt, and sought a home at Bellevue. The poor 


functionary in Albany ——Sunday Times. 
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O! modern civilization, the natura! fraits are contempt for 


others’ rights Traud, oppression, gambii t in trade, 
reck ess adventure, and commercial | aavaleltes tall tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief isto come. and can only come from the new application 
o: Christian principles,of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wiiriam Excceny Channine. 


Capital in Association, 

There would never have been any doubt as to the 
right of Capital to some share in the resulis to which 
it had contributed, if reasoners had kept in mind the 
true nature of Capital, if they had not confounded it 
with that exceedingly fugitive and dazzling thing call- 
ed Money; if they had always regarded it as that por- 
tion of Labor, or rather of the proceeds of Labor, whica 
is reserved from immediate consumption, and devoted 
to reproductive employments. Bearing this in mind, 
then, along with the other fact, that Capital is often as 
necessary as labor and to the given results, some- 
times more necessary than labor, and we must certain- 


ly come to the conclusion that capital is entitled to 
some return out of that result. 

The only difficulty, as we have before remarked, is, 
as to how much of a joint product belongs respectively | 
to the concurring capital and labor. The theory of 
most communists would surrender it all to the mere 
manual labor employed; others are willing to yield a 
little to skill or intelligence ; while the habit of exist- 
ing society is to give nearly the whole to the indolent 


and swelling capital, already filled to repletion. But 
there is manifest importance and partiality in all these 
modes of proceeding, for the simple reason that Labor, 
Skill and Capital all contribute to the result, though not 


always in equal degrees. There are some productive 


operations, as washing for gold, in which Labor has 
the most to do: there are others, as in making a book, 
in which Skill is the chief ingredient, while in others 
again, as in cleaning cotton by a picker, the Capital is 


almost the only agent employed. Now, how are we 
to adjust the proportion of the result which is to be dis- 
tributed to each? 


This is the great question, ard though it is one to 
be determined by practice from the multitude of vary- 
ing cases as they arise, rather than by any new scien- 
titic formula, we think that the simple statement of it 
as we have given it, will show that it isa question of 
possible solution, and by no means so difficult as at the 
first blush it appears. Thus,—Labor is the source of 
all Wealth; but labor appears in the threefold form of 
Active Labor, a direct manual agency, Passive Labor, 
or the agency of past, reserved, invested Labor, which 


is called Capital, and Neuter Labor, or the agency of 
superior skillor intelligence ; what portion of a joint 
product should be returned to each? In this view of 


the case, it will be seen that Labor is, after all, the only 
thing rewarded, and that the misconceptions which 
prevail on the subject have arisen from the horrible in- 
stitutions of an incoherent and disorganized society, by 
which nearly all the past or passive labor of the com- 
munity has been accumulated in the hands of a few 
who have never been either active laborers or men of 
skill or science. 

But this brings us to the question at which we have 
all along aimed, which is, the probable influence of a 
true organization of soeiety upon the distribution of 
wealth. The extract in the Univercelum, to which 
we reply, contends that capital would have in associa- 
tion the same unjust rank which it now enjoys, and that 


labor would soon become again, what it now is, the 
degraded and dependent menial of capital. We shall 
show that this is impossible, and that if the writer had 
understood the true principles of social organization, 
discovered by Fourier, he could never have arrived at | 


any such consequences. 

In the first place, in association, the soil would be 
forever free from liability to individual appropriation, 
which has been the chief cause of these monstrous and 
oppressive fortunes that have done so much mischief 
in the world. No man would be allowed to lay his ex- 
clusive hand upon the land, piling acre upon acre and 
adding county to county, till his single possessions em- 
brace the half of a continent and the enumeration of 
his slaves would be the census of a whole people. But 
the land would be free to all, subject only to such an 
organization of the industry of its occupiers as would 
give the largest productiveness to the labors of each 
Who can not see what a tremendous obstacle this 
principle alone would present to the career of the hot 
and rapid spirit of gain ? 

Secondly, it is a fundamental principle of association, 
to guaranty a minimum of subsistence to all the mem- 
bers ofit,and under every circumstance. By this it is 
meant that every man, woman and child have a right 
to call upon their fellows for a certain assurance against 
the inclemencies of weather, the calamities of disease, 
vicisiudes of fortune, and the disabilities of extreme 
youth or age, or in other words, a comfortable support, 
and thattoo, whether they have labored for it or not. 
Society is regarded as the parent of all its members, 
who, like children, are entitled to the means of life and | 
development until they are able to maintain themselves. 
They are thus, at least exempt from the oppressive en- 
croachments of capital, and can never be made the spe- 
cial dependents of any individual. 

Thirdly, the greater productiveness which would be 
imparted to labor, by the stupendous economies, the su- 
perior workshops and machines, and the agreeable cir- 
cumstances of association would place it in the power 
of every person to become, to some extent, a capitalist 
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the dividend to capt, whatever they m 
would this be a small advantage, | 


nection with that, all the tools, za, imp! 


and machinery of aa eesoniation are ins. fais poopertpsi 


and not the exclusive possession of individuals. Thus, 


for instance, if a machine should be constructed, which |: 
shonid increase the productiveness of labor five hun-— 


dred fold, the division of the proceeds would be made, 
not to one,or two persons calling themselves the own- 
ers of the machine, but to the whole body of producers. 
But, fourthly, the greatest restriction which the prin- 
ciples of association lays upon the undue and inordi- 
nate accumulation of capital is to be found .in the law 
of decrease, by which, according to Fourier, and in his 
peculiar scientific language, the “attraction of capital 
is inversely as the distance.” He means by this, as 
we understand him, that the rate of interest, or the 
proportion of dividend to be paid to capital, diminishes 
with years, until it finally expires. The reason of the 
law is, that the uses of many kinds of capital are gra- 
dually suppressed by better kinds, or wear out altoge- 
ther, so that it would be unjust, consequently, to pay 
it for a utility that had ceased to exist. But, whate- 
| ver be the grounds of the law, it is clear that the law 
| itself is a fatal antagonist to gigantic accummuiation. 
It would operate as a sort of perpetual drag upon cap- 
| ital, to check its impetuosity, not as a sudden and de- 
| ranging blow, but as a constant aud unfelt impediment, 
\like the regulator of a millor the escapement of a 
| watch. 
There are, besides these, numerous minor details in 
the social arrangements of Fourier, all vending to the 
|same effect, but we think we have said enough upon 
the subject to obviate the objections which have been 
brought against his plan. Perhaps we may take occa- 
sion hereafter to enter into those branches of the gene- 
ral subject which do not now fall within the special 
reach of the discussion. 





The Self-styled New Jerusalem Again, 

Our friend. R. H. M., makes another laboured at- 
tempt to mystify a very plain question. His sect names 
itself the “ New Jerusalem.” Now, the New Jerusa- 
lem is set forthin Scripture as the great achievement 

of God in humanity, as that evolution of humanity which 
shall visibly and perfectly reflect the divine presence 
and power. In assuming this name, therefore, his sect 
assumes to be the sum, or consummation of the divine 
designs towards man. If they do not assume thus 
much, if they do not assume to be the New Jerusalem, 
they have no business to assume the name. If they do 
assume to be the New Jerusalem, they place themselves 
before the world in an attitude, to say the least, of very 
remarkable modesty. Here is the whole question in a 
nut-shell. They must either give up the name, or the 
reality which it imports. If they cleave to the name, 
they must cleave to all which the name signifies ; and 
if they do this, we beg to see the very distinctive fruits 
by which their pretension is justified. It is idle to talk 
ot merely professing to be the New Jerusalem. It is 
worse than that, it is silly. We frequently see little 
boys “playing church,” as they call it. R.H.M. and 
his friends would not be willing to say that they are 
only playing New Jerusalem, would they? Yet this 
is the obvious force of all their disclaimers. 

But now having given R. H. M.’s long communica- 
tion to the public, we hope our highly privileged friends 
will henceforth content themselves—so far, at least, as 
the Harbinger is concerned—-with being the New Je- 
rusalem, and let alone the effort to appear so. Sure 
we are, that if we could, for a moment, persuade our- 
selves that we constituted any portion of this divine 
structure, no sublunary thing would have power to 
tempt even our passing regard. The puny flings of 
the Harbinger in that case would excite only the most 
mirthful emotions in us, and so far from withdrawing 








our subscription from it, our exuberant good nature 
would prompt us to lift the naughty thing up beside us, 
and endow it willy-nilly with a portion of our well- 
warmed seat. The New Jerusalem has small advan- 
tage over the old, if itdo not generate this divine mag- 
nanimity and insouciance ; and it is altogether intol- 
erable, to think of one being obliged to effect and main- 
tain his position in it by the sheer force of logic. 


To the Editors of the Harbinger: 

GenTLEmeN— Some weeks have passed since I was 
gratified to see that you had published what you call 
|my “ Vindication of the New Church.” Engrossing 
daily avocations have prevented my replying sooner to 
the remarks you appended, which, however, is of less 
consequence, inasmuch as the series of articles to which 
my communication appears to have given rise, is not 





yet concluded. 

I pass by all the disagreeables in the style of your 
remarks, observing merely that if I were as liable to be 
affected by such things as your concluding appeal 
would seem to apprehend, I should scarcely have been 
willing to cross the track of the Harbinger. And yet 
it ig unpleasant for me to be obliged to appear in oppo- 
sition to your paper, because, with every precaution, it 
is very difficult to do so without being misunderstood 
as opposing the grand reform to which it is devoted. In 
fact, however, my principal aim has been to give great- 
er efficiency to the efforts of the Harbinger, by dispell- 
ing an unnatural antagonism between those who are 
and those, whose 
avowed principles, as I have said before, are essential 
to its successful accomplishment. If the latter have 
been backward to see the genuine practical tendency 
of those principles, it is not by misrepresenting their 
actual position that they are to be induced to advance. 
The Harbinger has judged hastily, from partial appear- 
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imself so that he would share proportionably in all | ances, and will yet, I hope, be convinced of its error ; 
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the “Vindication” as affected by your remarks? : 


ministry; you silently relinquish the charge of exclu- 
siveness as applied to membership ; you do not meet 
my justification of our name, (which was different from 
your report of B. F. B.,) and on other points only get 
up the show of argument by misinterpreting or ignor- 
ing what I wrote. A regard for brevity compelled 
me to omit everything not bearing directly upon the 
points at issue ; and though I disproved your charges 
conclusively, I left considerable ground unoccupied, on 
which you have erected new batteries. It only re- 
mains for me to spike these also. 

The first charge I cited was, “ that the Sweden- 
borgians have separated {rom other Christians and in- 
stituted a new priesthood.” On this we stand justified, 
bating the “superior virtue” in the ministry, which pro- 
perly belongs to the next specification. 

Second: They claim for this priesthood exclusive 
authority to administer the sacraments of the Christian 
Church. 

The only reason you had for making this charge 
was the common practice of re-baptism in the New 
Church. Now this, as I stated before, is a subject 
about which no positive rule has been made ; it is rather 
a matter of individual choice and opinion, to which the 
Church, as organized, leaves its members in. perfect 
freedom, neither insisting on the re-administration, nor 
denying it, if desired ; even asin the Episcopal and 
other churches, the forms of immersion, pouring or 
sprinkling, are used in conformity with the desire and 
opinions of those most interested. How will you re- 
concile with this the idea of exclusiveness? 

Perhaps you would reply by repeating the following 
taunt : 

“Is the Lord’s new and final church thus left by him 
in doubt as to its most rudimental principles and prac- 
tice? Fie for shame, R.H. M!” 

In this you still imply what has been repeatedly dis- 
claimed, that the followers of Swedenborg profess to 
be, as a society, all that is implied in the glorious name 
of the New Jerusalem. This having been so often de- 
nied, by the best authority, I do not see how you re- 
concile with fair dealing, such constant assumptions of 
what you are well aware is not true, coupled with 
shows of triumphant argument based upon these false 
assumptions. In your phillipics against those who 
misrepresent the Associationists, you would do well to 
look if there be not something applicable to your treat- 
ment of others. The doubt you speak of respecting 
baptism is merely one among many evidences of what 
is constantly acknowledged, viz.: the present imper- 
fect perception of a certain class of spiritual laws, 
among those who are nevertheless able to receive with 
delight,and they hope with benefit, the grand distin- 
guishing principles of the New Dispensation, and who 
have united for the purpose of sustaining and dissem- 
minating them. They perceive with joy the New Jeru- 
salem descending from God out of heaven, and making 
itself manifest in every department of life, even where 
unrecognized by those who receive its benefits. But 
though they acknowledge every true man in some de- 
gree a recipient and medium of the New Church, they 
esteem the writingsof Swedenborg the result of a 
special providence, and the only source, ordinarily 
speaking, from which an accurate and scientific know- 
ledge of the “new and affirmative theology” is to be 
obtained ; consequently that those who receive the re- 
velations thus made, have the unadulterated truths of 
the New Jerusalem, and as a society may properly 
take this designation’from that circumstance. 

But to return, I was willing to show, not only that 
the New Church societies were clear of this second 
charge, but further, that even the individuals who were 
disposed to ins‘st on the importance of re-baptism were 
actuated by no such narrow sentiments. 


They reason thus: as baptism is the occasion of the 
insertion of the recipient among Christians in the spi- 
ritual world, and as that world is systematically ar- 
ranged according to the religious principles of its inha- 
bitants, it is but reasonable to conclude that the society 
to which one is introduced will bear some correspon- 
dence with that under whose auspices the introductory 
rite is administered, and in accord ance with whose 
principles he has been,or is to be,educated. This being 
a general principle casts no reflection upon others, and 
the practice based upon it merely intimates a prefer- 
ence for the society of those whose principles are ap- 
proved. 

The validity of what for convenience is called “ old 
church baptism,” is fully acknowledged, as inviting a 
spiritual influence which leads toward the path of duty 
from conscientious motives of simple obedience to the 
will of God. This constrained and therefore imperfect 
life appears to be the sum total of what is good in the 
current forms of religion, while the theology of the 
New Church opens the mind and draws the heart to 
the perception and love of Truth and Goodness for their 
own sakes, the Lord being himself the impersonation of 
those divine principles, in the human form. 

In my former communication I said that the rite of 
baptism, “conferred by those who adhered to the old 
and consummated form of faith without charity, 
might introduce the recipient into the spiritual fellow- 
ship of those of like character.” In remarking on this, 
you have given the phrase in italics the most offensive 
sense, as meaning the condemned, who have neither 
faith nor charity, and thence draw the conclusion that 
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the glorious truths of the internal Word, | are, we 
far in advance of that truly consummated “form” 4 
doctrine. 

Iam, however, willing to acknowledge that my 
words were badly chosen, or they would not have bee. 
liable to sach misconstruction ; but I shall expect yo 
in return, with the above explanation, to clear me from 
the charge of “equivocation,” in saying that “ no yajj. 
dity claimed by others was denied, and that only 
corresponding virwe was claimed for the ordinance, 
of the New Church,” and in doing this, to acknowledge 
your original error in the premises. 

The third charge was that the Swedenborgians de. 
nied the sacraments and consequent membership of 
the Christian Church, to all who did not acknowledge 
the authority of Swedenborg’s writings. This I denieg 
expressly, and proved it erroneous ; yet you accuse me 
of equivocation and quibbling, because I acknowledged 
that probably all the members of the Church had learn. 
ed of Swedenborg, and thatthe Church recognized cer. 
tain essential principles of faith and charity, derived 
from the Word, which Swedenborg had taught wer, 
essentials. Why, what would youhave? Cana may 
know without learning? Are there no religious truths, 
no principles essential to the Church? Or is she, ne. 
glecting or careless of her relations to God and his 
Word, to recognize nothing but “ divine justice in hy- 
man relations ?” 

It is very easy, without a “ quibble,” to meet your 
charge that the faith of the “ soi-disant New Church” 
is a faith in Swedenborg rather than the Christ. It js 
a faith in Christ, as revealed in the Word, interpreted 
by Swedenborg ; but if any, as they may, acquire the 
faith from the Word, independent of Swedenborg’s in. 
terpretation, the soi-disant New Church will not refuse 
them, nor require an admission of his authority asa 
condition of membership. Is there any “ tom-foolery” 
in this? If there is, show us in what respect the New 
Church differs from the denominations whose faith in 
the Christ you do not dispute. Do not all profess to 
believe in him as revealed, and do not all intrepret the 
revelation by meansof doctrine, derived from instruec- 
tion or from a private collation of the Scriptures? Can- 
didly, now, have you not misapprehended us on this 
subject also ? 

The fourth specification refers to a matter of opinion; 
viz.: whether the Swedenborgians confine their appre- 
hension of the New Church to their own limited orga- 
nization,or view it as a new influx into the whole heart 
and intellect of humanity. “ If,’ say you, “ in the es- 
timation of the Swedenborgians, the New Church be 
not based upon certain personal differences among 
men, why do they attempt te organize such differences 
by a re-baptism, a new priesthood, a new ritual, a new 
creed, and thereupon call their sect the New Church?” 

Now Ihave not denied that the Church, new or old, 
is in one sense, based upon certain personal qualities, 
or differences arnong men—for what are faith and cha- 
rity, the essentials of the Church, but principles of 
human life, actuating different persons in different de- 
grees? Ina more general sense, however, the new 
influx of a free and genuine religious life, announced by 
Swedenborg, is itself the New Church, which descend- 
ing from God out of (the new) heaven, is received by all 
according to their state. The proper object of religi- 
ous societies is, by appointed means of worship and in- 
struction, to build up in the minds of their members, 
orderly and recipient vessels for this heavenly influx. 
The difficulty involved in your question, which you 
seem to think very formidable, is merely verbal, and 
trifling at that. You have said nothing of the glory 
and universality of the New Church, which every Swe- 
denborgian will not recognize as part of his daily 
thought. The word “ Church,” however, has properly 
a specific signification, applying to societies of persons, 
as well the more general meaning on which you insist; 
and the Swedenborgians employ both without any con- 
founding in the case. You have acknowledged their 
right to such religious ordinances as will accord with 
their sentiments, and probably w:ll not deny, that in the 
specific sense, their societies for worship and religiovs 
instruction might be allowed the name of “ Church.” 
I can only repeat that they prefix the term “ New,” o 
“ New Jerusalem,” to indieate that these societies 
adopt the new and affirmative theology, provided by the 
Lord as the adequate and correspondent intellectual 
form of this new life, and that their aim and effort ® 
to live in accordance therewith. The Associationis's, 
numbering many Swedenborgians in their ranks, hav¢ 
done much towards causing all to realize what should 
be the genuine operation of their principles in the sphet® 
of social life ; but a hesitation to adopt specific reforms 
should not be hastily condemned, especially when thos 
reforms are presented in intimate connexion with® 
philosophy which they deem wide of the truth. Le 
this philosophy be discussed temperately, and with 
kind feelings, in the light of the New Church, and W¢ 
may arrive at results beneficial to both parties. De 
nunciation, contempt and ridicule, are not calculated 
to elicit truth, nor to dispel the fogs of error, and those 
who indulge th¢m are obnoxious to rebuke, on whate 
ver side they profess to stand. They warrant the sv 
picion, too, of conscious poverty of more legitimate 4 
guments. 

Your next ‘ exclusive issue with R. H. M., and the 
sect of which he is the apologist,” is “that they deba* 


all the validity we allow to old church baptism is at and degrade by their unfounded pretensions, every * 
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tinue to insist on as a proof of those pretensions, viz.: 


the use of a stered name to indicate the devotion of 


certain societies to the sacred principles involved in 
that name, so far as they have learned them. This is 

a question of fact, and we cannot be held to answer it 
till your statement is properly supported by evidence ; 

I will say that none could fall into such mistakes, 
who should heed the public and private teachings of 
this “* new sect.” 

But, say you, “ eggs that are not hatched are sure to 
become addled, and ideas that do not generate action 
are scarcely worth a rational man’s dwelling upon.” 
Allow me to suggest that the term of incubation is pro- 
portional to the magnitude and importance of the ex- 

ted result; and we have already had sufficient 
proof of the evils of hasty action in association as in 
other things. Our present business is to provide for 
the universal dissemmination of the principles of the 
new faith, believing them to be the only sure reliance 
for the support and guidance of an improved social sys- 
tem. 

Ido not know that anything worthy of remark in 
your first notice of my communication, remains unan- 
swered. The article in the succeeding number misses 
me entirely, being dévoted to the refutation of an idea 
[never entertained. I still await with interest the 
other branch of your proposed examination, viz. : 
whether the system of Fourier supplies the conditions of 
concord between the one and the many, between self- 
love and the love of the neighbor. If I understand 
him, it does not; for though his proposed practical 
arrangements, animated by true principles, might go 
far towards that result, his philosophy spoils it all, and 
if taken fora guide, would infallbly swamp any at- 
tempt at a realization of his scheme. 

Other affairs will probably prevent my continuing 
this correspondence. I hope, however, that some of 
our friends may feel disposed to proceed with you in 
the friendly discussion of these matters, contributing 
thus to our common purpose, the advance of social 


R. H. M. 


science. 





Philadelphia Saturday Post and Fourier again. 

We shewed last week that there was no opposition 
between the teachings of Christ and those of Fourier 
in regardto the moral law, so far at least as the pas- 
sage whieh the Post alluded to was concerned. The 
question which Christ had to do with on that occasion, 
was not the metaphysical question as to whether the 
heart of man was good or evil ; it was exclusivelv a 
practical question as to the nature of evilaction. The 
Pharisees held certain outward observances to be good 
in themselves, and without reference to the end,or mo- 
tive in which they originated, and they acc~rdingly 
blamed the disciples of Christ for neglecting these ob- 
servances. Jesus, in reply, silenced the Pharisee by 
proving that his own zeal for righteousness was entire- 
ly feigned, and then instructed his disciplesthat no 
blame attached to any action which was not prompted 
by an evil affection towards one’s neighbor. He 
who sees more than this in the passage, or who sees 
any conflict between it andthe teachings of Fourier, 
undoubtedly enjoys those “ optics sharp,” which ena- 
ble one “ to see things that are not to be seen,’ and 
which, accordingly, exempt the possessor from the re- 
sponsibilities of ordinary humanity. 

Fourier, then, “has” not “altered all that.” He de- 
niesno fact of human experience, least of all, those 
loathsome facts of harlotry and adultery, which give 
character to our present society, and which incessant- 
ly stimulated his righteous indignation against its per- 
verse and stupid methods. “ In his system, seduction 
would be no longer a crime,” not, as this very compla- 
cent critic observes, “ because it would be the natural 
result of the good passions of man,” but because it 
would be asimple impossibility. What is meant by 
seduction? It means the persuading a person to vio- 
ate the laws which society has established, or sanc- 
tioned, for the intercourse of the sexes ; or more brief- 
ly, the persuading a person to illicit sexual intercourse 
Now if our critic had been a man of conscience, he 
would, previously to penning his diatribes, have looked 
into Fourier, and there learned that the erotic customs 
of which he treats are expressly made inadmissible in 
our present society, and shut up to a society, on the 
other hand, which shall above all things reverence the 
freedom of the human affections, and retrain, conse- 
quently, from making any one person the unwilling 
property of another. And if he had learned thus much, 
the inference, we are persuaded, would not have been 
impracticable to his faculties, that seduction could not 
possibly take place in such a state of things ; that where 
society gave no one a right to another's affection, save 
in so far as his own worthiness constitutes the right, 
nO one, consequently, would be responsible to another 
for any indulgence of his affections, but would yield 
them on every occasion to the proper object, with the 
Same spontaneity and the same innocenee as the flow- 
er yields its fragrance to the breeze. 

Had our critic then, given this much of attention to 
the “system” he assails, his article would have infalli- 
bly gained in truth whatever it might have lost in flip- 
Pancy. Instead of making “adultery to accord with the 
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not aware that any such results as you enumerate have 
arisen from the only acknowledged fact which you con- 
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sonal charms to any casual bidder. They will suffer 
estate or aname, dignifying the foul transaction with 
the sacred title of marriage. They will reverence the 


the parent, freeing either from the irresponsible con- 


the free and appropriate expansion of their affections. 
They will generate no lewdness, no wantonness, no 
obscenity ; for, in legitimating the free or orderly deve- 
lopment of the passions, they will utterly vacate the 
exorbitant premium which is now held forth to their 
unnatural and clandestine indulgence. 


Moved by these considerations, we protest that we 
do not find the sarcasm of our antagonist’s closing 
sentence in the paragraph we cited last week, altoge- 
ther stunning. On the contrary, it wears a decidedly 
lugubrious aspect to us. What possessed the man to 
prattle himself into such imbecility? “ Fourier roots 
out crime by simply considering it no longer crime.” 
What a precious zany he made of himself, then,—did 
he not, O illustrious Post-man,—in striving with gigan- 
tic faith and hope to devise institutions which should 
utterly root out the thing as well as the name! It is 
a genuine case for the psychologist. Here was aman, 
who, on the shewing of an astute Philadelphia editor, 
“regarded an evil heart, adultery, theft and murder, as 
among the virtuous necessities of a perfect human na- 
ture,” and who yet, on the shewing of his own books, 
not only sincerely detested these same virtuous neces- 
sities, but actually devoted the life-long energies of his 
intellect to the study of their effectual extirpation ! 
What will the psychologists say to this remarkable 
|phenomenon? Will they not be disposed to make a 
| Short exit from the difficulty by sharply denying the 
astuteness of the aforesaid editor? 
confess our fears in this behalf. 


We are free to 


But now whatis the real casus belli between Fourier 
and his antagonists? What is the fundamental falla- 
cy which underlies the criticism we have been review- 
ing? The fallacy, very briefly stated, is this, namely ; 
that crime has not merely a relative, but an absolute 
existence. The opponents of Fourier maintain that 
the criminal is criminal, not merely in his relations to 
other men, but in himself, or his relations to God.— 
They conceive that the moral differences among men 
are not only formal, but substantial ; thus—that the 
good man differs not only in personality or character 
They 
conceive, by logical implication, at least, that if you 
should completely isolate a man from all relations with 
his kind, he would enjoy a moral experience, or feel a 
Thus, instead of looking 
upon morality as purely a development of man’s so- 
cial experience, they regard it as a feature of his origi- 
nal creation, holding him to have been created good 
and evil. And hence, of the strictest logical necessity, 
they affirm the duality of God, or demand two Crea- 
tors, one good, to father the good man, another evil, to 
father the evil man. 

Now Fourier (or at all events, his attornies for him) 
denies all this. He denies morality any absolute ex- 
istence—denies that God has the slightest conscience 
of good and evil. He affirms that morality does not 
pertain to man in himself considered, or as he stands 


from the evil man, but also in nature or essence. 


conscience of good and evil. 


cially, or as he stands related to his fellow man. He 


ence between the good and evil man, because the es- 
sence of man being divine, his essential diversity 
would imply the divine duality or plurality; and de- 
clares the difference to be altogether superficial or ac- 
jtual. If you take away the socia! experience of man, 
|he says—if you deny the fact of human fellowship, 
you at once take away all moral experience from man. 
You, in fact, take away humanity itself, and leave man 





a simple animal. Thus morality with Fourier is en- 
titely a social phenomenon, or a product of man’s re- 
| lations with his fellow man. It does not attach to him 
| per se, or as he stands affected towards God, but only 
per alios, or as he stands affected towards his fellow: 
men. The steps of the demonstration are as follows : 

Each and all men, or the individual man and the 
|universal man, are essentially one, that is to say. 


Because man is thus one inward- 


| have one Creator. 


| quires that he shall also be one outwardly, or in form. 
In other words the inward or essential unity of the 
race necessitates eventually their outward or formal 





man with man must be discordant, stamping one man 





man any property in ‘ee affections of another, beyond 
that other’s spontaneous allowance. The new institu- 
tions will tolerate no sexual ties which are not sancti- 
fied by the mutual affection of the parties. They will 
allow no man, as now, by the virtue merely of a magis- 
trate’s certificate, to compel a woman to his abhorred 
They will drive no woman, under pain of 
starvation, to prowl the streets for the sale of her per- 


no scheming mother to barter a daughter’s truth for an 


woman equally with the man, the child equally with 


trol of the other, and ensuring to both parties, equally, 


related to his Creator, but only to man considered so- | 


denies that there is any substantial or essential differ- | 


'who in all times and under all governments have 
struggled against despotism, to emancipate their! 
brethren from slavery, ignorance and misery. 


INGER, 


mhhe ost actively promotes, and another evil, as he 
opposes, this grand anity. 

- It now this statement be philosophically just, as we 
every reflecting person will allow it to be, 
then we at once perceive that crime, instead of attach- 
ing to man intrinsically or per se, is only an outgrowth 
of his imperfect outward relations, is exclusively the 
product of a vicious social organ:zaiion. I am an 
evil man, not by virtue of any intrinsic or essential dif- 
ference between myself and others, but altogether by 
virtue of my existing relations with my fellow men. 
These relations in some way violate the law of unity 
which binds me to my kind, exhibiting me in an atti- 
tude of actual hostility towards some interest of my 
neighbor. If then you wish to get rid of crime, you 
have only to organize such relations among men as 
shall perfectly express the unity or fellowship they 
have in God, If this essential unity be formally or- 
ganized, if it be reproduced in outward form under the 
guidance of unerring science, then crime will be no 
more, either in esse or in posse, and man will every 
where spring up from the mire of his present debase- 
ment, into the glowing image and expression of the 
eternal Goodness. SB 








































The Phalansterian Banquet at Paris, 
(Concluded.) 
8th Toast, by M. Savuvestre. 


“To the consecration of the triple right, which con- 
tains in germ the whole future of the democratic 
and social Republic : 

Tue Rient to Lasor! 
Tue Rieut or Prorerty! 
Tue Rieut to Instruction ! 

“ The Republic will not be truly democratic until | 
property shall be rendered accessible to all by the | 
right to labor; population will not be republican unti 
instruction shall have enlightened the masses to the | 
very heart of the rural districts. 





* Without the right to labor, property is incessant- | 
ly menaced ; without the right of property, labor loses 
its end ; finally, without instruction, the laborer is a} 
machine, an easy prey for tyranny. 

“To Lasor! To Prorerry! 
(General applause.) 


To Epvcarion! 


9. By M. Ferpinanp Gurion. 
“To Devorion! (Bravo !) 
To THE SupReME EFFORT OF Devorion ! 
“To the devotion ot Phalansterians, already so} 
well proved by twenty years of silent, obscure sacri- 
fices ; but more yet to the devotion of all socialists, to | 
the devotion of humane people of all parties who con- 





sole the actual miseries and labor, to found the condi- 
tions of a better society! (Applause.) 

“To the devotion, to the propagation and realization 
of new truths under all forms ; 
stant of the social transformation ; the edifice of civili- 
zation crumbles faster than foresight announces, and 


for it is the decisive in- 


before any refuge is constructed to shelter the dis- 
mayed populations ; falling institutions crush or ob- 
struct in their germ the new institutions; over the 
whole soil of Europe, united and sympathizing peoples 
immolate themselves in the hecatomb of revolutions, 
and of the reactions which succeed them. 

«To devotion tor the people! (bravo!) for, on the 
icy attack of winter, famine spreads, infusing hatred 
between interests, families and classes ; for human 
hope, exhausted by centuries of efforts, demands a|> 
succoring hand to help it rise again ; for the sinisser | * 
lights that gleam across the horizon, and the rumors | 
borne on by the winds announce that everywhere men 
suffer, struggle, are alarmed, that everywhere the | 
conflagration gains! 
| “To devotion ! 


(Bravo !) 


to the last effort of devotion! !| 


10. By M. Boca. 


*“ To tHe Rexicious SENTIMENT ! 





“The religious sentiment smoulders in men’s souls, | 
It will absorb 
|in a more large belief the schisms and dissensions of 
jall actual religions. Henceforth it will exalt all peo- | 
| ples by hymns of joy and happiness. 

“To the religion of love and of light, which wiil| 
unite man with man, with God, and with the Uni- 


(Lively assent.) 
ll. By M. Burra. 
| To THe ProscriBED oF ALL 


ANNIBILATION OF Cirvit Wars! 
vo.) 


| but it must revive with a new ardor. 


| verse ! 


To THE 
(Prolonged Bra- 


Nations ! 





“To those devoted men, those generous hearts | 


Hail to | 


you, noble proscripts! your work was great, for the | 


|holy love of the people inflamed your thought, and 
| directed your arms. 


(Sensation.) 





ly, or in essence, the fall evolution of his destiny re- | 


| of justice and of humanity triumph ! 


“ Conquering you would have made the principles 


Conquered, you 


| whiten with your bones a foreign land, but humanity 
| blesses you. 


happiness to call each other Broruers ! 


OS 


| the proletaries of the army, and of str 


| cere sacrifice of their ambition to the 


Europe from a shameful, 


28 






















“To the proscribed! to the annihilation of civil 
wars! (Lively applause.) 
12. To rme Freeste! To rae Forsaken! To rue 
Oprressxp ! 


By M. Desire Lavervant. 


“To Cuitpnoop!—Since the forgotten days of 
Eden, childhood has always suffered under a regime 
of constraint, which stifles the good germs instead of 
fertilizing them. But behold the dawn of better 
days. The Republic is about to realize what is most 
just and sacred in the dogma of Nquality, namely, Ed- 
ucation. Mothers salute the “ Créche” and the “ Ma- 
ternal school,” those divine presages, that first sketch 
of harmonic education. In the Phalanstery which is 
to be, maternal cares will surround, fromm the cradle, 
ail the children fraternally united ; in the phalanstery, 
the very sports of childhood will be labor ; 
ters and all vocations will develop themselves in lib- 
erty and joy. 

To Otp Ace! 
lates the aged and abandons them ; accident disperses 


ail charac- 


(Bravos.)—Our actual society iso- 


the families which interest divides. In Association, 
the ties of family are drawn closer, and are made more 
pure; in Association old age is sacredly glorified! 
(Sensation. ) 

“To Woman !—( Applause.) 


tions of the earth, women are yet slaves, and even in 


In nearly all the na- 


our civilized societies, their existence is precarious, 
and mingled with afflictions. 

“ Fourier has prepared their gradual emancipation 
by the 


time is not far off, when, with indigence, 


ways of order, wisdom. and of honor. The 
will disap- 
pear the wounds and profanations which are an out- 
rage to the natural law and to divine morality. The 
time is not far off, when the genius of woman, escap- 


ing the old guardianship, will enter upon the free and 


| glorious career to which God has destined her ! 


“ To Association, which loads infaney with acts of 


tenderness, which surrounds old age with respect, 
which consolidates the sacred principle of the family ! 
To Association, which realizes the liberty of woman, 
—the liberty of woman, that guaranty of loyalty and 
purity of manners! (General applause.) 


13. By M. pve Bovurevute. 


‘To ovr FRIENDS WHO HAVE DIED IN THE SERVICE 


or Humaniry ! 

“ Many valiant soldiers have fallen on the battle- 
field®of civilization, before the hour of triumph. Let 
their memory enkindle us, and fortify us, by the 
In the 
name of our profound faith in the perpetuity of life, 


example of their virtues and their services. 


and in the tie between different states of existence. 
we send to them with confidence, the homage of our 
affection, and of our regrets. From that higher 
sphere, where they have been united with the Mas- 
ter, they at this moment smile upon the progress of a 
cause which is always their cause, for they are stil] 
to-day, as formerly, members of humanity,—of hu- 
manity always one in the diversity of generations, al- 
ways immortal across the lapse of ages and the pass- 
ing interruptions of death. 

“ To the memory of the disciples of Fourier, who 
have died in the service of humanity ! 
sent.) 


(Profound as- 


“14.—A toast to Democratic Art was improvised 
by M. Cesar Daty, and almost drowned, repeatedly, 
y the earnest applause. 

thoughts hereafter. 
“ Several toasts were omitted for want of time. 


15. “To THe Kings or Evrore! 
By M 


“ May they comprehend that the times of monar- 


We shall give its leading 


Ayre Bureat 
chy have passed, that those of democracy have com: 

** May they stifle in their hearts the criminal thought 
of trampling down the proletaries of the work-shop 
uggling by the 
impotent shedding of blood, against the decree of 
Providence. 

“ To the kings of Europe! 

* May the scions of dethroned families make a sin- 
ranqguiilty of 


their country, and merit the ab:idgement of their ex 


| ile. 


“May the princes who still hold a half-broken sce p- 


tre, show enough self-denial and humanity, to ob:ain 

in exchange the far more glorious title of citizens 
“ To the kings of Europe! May 

see, and ears to hear! 

16.—To 
aND Giorious Nations of Easrern Europe By 


they have eyes to 
Porann! To Hungary! To tHe Heron 


M. PeRREYMoND 


“ Hail, generous and vivacious peoples! your great 
soul has alwAys thrilled to the cry of country, of hon- 


or, and of independence ! 

** Scourges of Mussulmen hords, ye have preserved 
brutalizing yoke. 

“ Hail, Hungarians and Poles! faithful to your world- 
wide renown, the sacred fire of liberty burns always in 
your noble hearts ! 


** Hungary, thou art upon the breach, glory to the 


Ss 


unity. Now this outward or formal unity of man is “The day will come when your names shall be in-| spread the Democratic idea on the banks of the Dan- 
only another name for a complete fellowship among | voked with glory. jube ! 

men, is only another name for a true society. Accord-| ‘“ Advanced sentinels of humanity, the times ap-| “ May thy tricolored flag float in the midst of two 
ingly when this true fellowship or society takes place | | proach, your blood has fructified, you have prepare d| hundred thousand combatants! then wilt thou stretch 
among men, then every man will experience relations | pe ace among men by sowing the germs of fraternity.| fortha friendly and a powerful hand to mutilated Po- 
of entire harmony with every other man, and all his | (Bravo !) | land. 

actions will infallibly reflect this harmony. But now} “No, no, no more of civil wars! It is God’s will | “ Poland! thy hour has not yet struck : be calm in 
for the very reason that man’s harmonic relations with | The reign of justice draws nigh, the reign of force is waiting, as thou hast been boiling on the field of bat- 
his kind are contingent upon a true social organization, | ended. | tle! 

upon a true society among men, it inevitably follows “ All peoples, in overthrowing despots by one sub- “ Wait, the justice of God draws nigh! Already 
that until this society be organized the relations of | lime effort, will soon have conquered the right and | the downfall of imperial despotism at Vienna, strikes 


with death the despotism of the Czars}! 


r fine 
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30 : 
“ Mail, Hangary, Poland! elder 
zation, south and north of the Carpa ye are the 
pivots of democratic liberty around the peoples 
of the East of Europe will group themselves! 

“ Hail to you! the Men of intelligence bless you, 
the men of heart glorify you in their love. 

17.—To Aericurrure! By M. Lecuausas. 


“ To the regeneration of agriculture as it is, 86 poor 
and impotent, tuo often exploited by ignorance and rou- 
tine, and hindered by fragmentary individual culture. 

“ To the coming of associated agriculture ! 

“To that complete and glorious cultivation of the 
soil which, in its manifold and attractive labors, will 
unite ages, classes, sexes! To the agriculture of the 
future! It alone can develop and exalt all the forces 
of nature! It alone can render this earth, our com- 
mon mother, beautiful, happy and fruitful, shedding 
riches and abundance over all her children ! 

“To associated agriculture ! 











of eivili- 






“M. Consipveranr then rose and expressed himself 
in the following terms: 


« Friends, 

“ I is given to us, to comprehend the events which 
others, limited to the corporeal eye, see and under- 
stand not. For this let us thank the man,the anni- 
versary of whose birth we celebrate, for the eleventh 


time, in this extempore festival ; for from him we have 
the light. 

“ What is it that the men of dead ideas, the repre- 
sentatives of the past, throughout all Europe, now be- 
hold around them? ‘They behold a society which, 
after thirty years of convulsions in war, and thirty 
years of consumption in peace, has commenced the 
process of decomposition, and is about to fall. 

“ For them, the griefs and terrors of the present are 
multiplied by the obscurities and terrors of the future. 
Happy are they that they think so little, that they ask 
no questions. For, [ affirm it, the soul laid waste by a 
mortal scepticism, the mind barren and devoid of faith, 
were they to ask the question what is soon to happen, 
would find the only spectacle evoked before their eyes 
by this investigation, one that would strike them with 
an apocalyptic terror, and cause them to dry up and 
wither on the spot. (Sensation.) 

‘“ And what do we see, we whom an ardent charity 
warms, whom faith fortifies, whom science enlightens 2 
We see a new world, resplendid with light, and joy, 
and love, which is even now disengaging itself, 4&ind 
coming out from the sorrows and the darkness of the 
old world, (yes, yes, we see it!) and we know that this 
new world will soon replace the old world,—come 
what will! (Bravo !) F 

“ Yes, they are much to be pitied, they who look- 
ing at the state of the world, find nothing certain 
about its future, either in their minds or in their hearts! 
They are greatly to be pitied, for they have not even 
the privilege of illusions. In former times the old soci- 
eties could last ; but since the new spirit, the generous 
spirit of philosophy and of the Gospel, expanding now 
more powerfully ghan ever, with the pressure of the 
burning aspirations of Socialism, tias fermented in the 
old bottles, these can no longer contain it. 

** This invincible tension of the necessities and the 
ideas of the people, acquiring every day a better con- 
sciousness of its rights and of its strength, has caused 
the old bottles to burst, for sixty years now, over the 
See what the rev- 
olution of February, after eighteen years of oligarchy, 
and of growing prosperity, at a feeble but generous 
signal given,—O Providence !—trom the old metropo- 


whole surface of civilized Europe. 


lis of Catholicism itself, has made, in eight months, of 
old Europe. 

“ Now, how shall that, which yesterday could not 
sustain itself, though strengthened by the formidable 
chain of the organized forces of all the feudal and 
monarchical powers,-—how shall that, which yesterday 
could not sustain itself, rise again to-day, and have any 
duration whatever ? 


“ No, this old society, yesterday impossible, since 
yesterday, in full peace, it violently committed suicide, 
is definitively condemned, definitively impossible, de- 


finitively dead. 

‘* What then remains to those who, trying to raise 
There 
They im- 
pose upon themselves, and upon living humanity, the 


up again what was, reject what ought to be ? 
remains to them a corpse. (Sensation.) 
punishment of Mezentius 

“ The question is of the renovation of the social or- 
der. For more than fifty years the old order has been 
destroyed. Our fathers in their own blood bore this 
terrible necessity. It is time that their sons should 
rally and unite for the building up of the new Order. 
Civil war is the most frightful of evils ; to-day especi- 
ally, it would be the most absurd of anachronisme, 
(Prolonged applause, ) 

«“ And yet asocial war threatens us, and what a 
a horrible war! Let us conjure it, oh! let us conjure 
it by torce of good will, of ardent charity, of beneficent 
science, by torce of light and love. (Thunders of ap. 
plause.) 

“« What dces society need? Labor, great labor, an 
enormous amount of labor, to lay open all! the sources 
of riches, and to bury misery forever. (Bravo. 

«“ And what does the people demand? Does it ask 
to be amused and nourished at the expense of van- 
quished populations, and of slaves, or even at the ex- 


pense of the fortunes of the rich,which would be so soon 


drained by these games of the pagan people of the city | 
of the Cesars? (No! No!) 
“No! The people demands labor. 


It demands | 
existence, education, liberty, the ease and dignity ac- 
quired by labor. It demands what all society now | 


stands in need of! And who shall be responsible 


we who affirm that the solution of the 
and who offer the proof of it, or they who repulse us, 
and who strike as, exciting the passions and ignorance 
of men against us? (Sensation.) 

« Friends, come what will, we know that the epoch 
has arrived, and that hamanity, yet young, will pass 
out from this transition, already so painfal, with the 
sceptre in its hand, and the diadem upon its head. 

“ Man is called to command the elements, to dress 
and to adorn the earth, to reign over this world, of 
which God has given the command to him, in creating 
him in his own image. ‘“ Ye shall all be priests and 
kings,” said the Apostle. Make way, thea, for the 
Pretender! The Pretender who shall reign to-day is 
the universal People. (General applause.) 

«“ The past does not perish, it is transformed. Like 
wealth, like education, like science, like power, royal- 
ty hes been a privilege ; let us a0: abolish privileges, 
let us know how to make them general. (That’s it! 
Bravo !) 

“That is the way we understand the restoration of 
royalty. The monarch is the people. Let us build his 
palaces for him ; his palaces—you know their name. 
The great architect, whose glorious name we this day 
salute fraternally, has deposited the plans thereof in the 
archives of humanity ; we are the workmen devoted 
to the construction of the first edifice. The moment 
for building is at hand. Let us make ready the ce- 
ment and the stones. (Bravo !) 

“ Brethren, the doctrine which we serve is great as 
the world which it embraces: let us enlarge our minds 
and our hearts, and fashion our souls in its image. 

“To the science which it gives us, let us add more 
and more the love whose divine torch Christ has kind- 
The light which has no heat illu- 
mines, but it does not fructify. 

“The time presses us ; bodies suffer, souls groan, 
populations bend under the burthen of evil, and are ir- 
ritated, hatreds are sharpened, angers ferment, prejudi- 
ces rise up, interests, rights and egotisms are marshal- 
ling their ranks for a horrible struggle. Let us make 
haste, and may we soon, by force of charity, elevation 
and intelligence, oblige the very darkness itself to bless 
the rays which give it light. (General assen:.) 

« We have against us alarmed interests, which fear 
makes malignant. The self-seekers and the timorous 
are infirm invalids. Let us treat them with our devo- 
tion, and know how to cure them. (Applause.) 

“ Our great enemy is ignorance. (Bravo!) Let 
them know what it is we wish, and they who blindly 
combat us, will soon raise the standard against which 
they fire. 

«« Amongst our adversaries there are men of tactics. 
They excite the prejudices, they irritate the interests 
and the rights which fancy themselves menaced. Their 
deadly attacks against all the elements of socialism 
have but one object: to develope and bring into coa- 
lition, all the fears, to form vue force, one army of 
them. On them, these men of intrigue, these phari- 
Let our 
pens and our voices do them full justice, (yes, yes, 
bravo !) 

“« As for all the others, whatever may be their mis- 
led clamours, their prejudices and their anger against 
us, may the sacred springs of apostolic charity never 
dry up in our souls for them. (Applause.) 

“ Brothers, the times are accomplished. The con- 
quest of political rights is realized. The modern spi- 
rit finds itself face to face, without any intermediate, 
with the problems of socialism, of that socialism which 
they affected, hardly eight months since, to treat us as 
Glory to the 24th of Febru- 
ary! Onthat day Socialism passed the Rubicon of 
history. The sphinx has spoken. The questions put ; 
it is impossible to escape answering it. Live the Re 
public, democratic and social! (Thunders of applause.) 

« Let us rejoice, then, in spite of the sorrows of the 
present, for the time of renovation has come, and the 
day is not far off when our enemies themselves will 


led upon earth. 


sees of politics and of religion, waste no pity. 


if it were not any thing. 


bless us. 

“ But if, (which God forbid!) if blind infatuations, 
unenlightened interests, reactionary fervors, and all 
the putrid effluvia of the old world, are to pile up dilu- 
vian clouds to heaven, and once again its cataracts are 
open ; we, seeing a time of universal desolation and 
the cataclysm invade the earth, shall be overwhelmed 
with grief. Bnt the history of the old deluge, would 
tell us that of the new deluge. God sometimes pun- 
ishes humanity, he never abandons it. Again we 
should behold the ark, inclosing in its bosom all the 
germs of lives, braving the winds and floating on the 
waters. 

“ Patiently and laboriously we have gathered the 
The heavens 
darken, God will aid us; we must haste to build. 
(General applause.) 


materials of the Ark of regeneration. 


Several poetical productions were also recited during 
the banquet: one by M. Srounm: “ To the writers of 
the People ;’ and two by M. LacnamMBeEavnie, enti- 
tled: “ The Orchestra,” and “ Poverty is Slavery.” 


ART REVIE os 


Mr. J. L. Hatton. 

We feel it a duty to say something of the Concerts, 
or “ Entertainments,” which have been given in New 
York and Boston by this gentleman. They have not 
received anything like their merited share of public 
patronage. Mr. Harrow isa pianist and vocalist, from 
London, and his entertainments are somewhat in the 


Fe ie ih a Ligtes 
Krag wed gees coved a poten. 

, ; , Deore! ont oan y 

As a pianist, he is of the Cramer school, most 
ished, delicate and even in his execution. He 
to classic models, and our musical public is endly shift- 
less in neglecting the opportunities he gives it of hear- 
ing Bach, Handel, Beethoven and Mendelssohn. A 
series of the last named composer's “ Songs without 
Words,” has formed one of the sweetest, deepest, most 
refreshing parts of each of his entertainments. The 
mystical and the popular, the German romantic and the 
human, the religious and the playful, the delicate aro- 
ma, and the manly strength of Mendelssohn’s nature 
take hold of you in these most characteristic and vital 
little productions of his art. 

He also played the the allegro movement from one 
of Beethoven’s earlier sonatas, (the set dedicated to 
Haydn.) We missed the fire, the impatient, nervous 
emphasis, the uncontainable aspiration of Beethoven 
in his delicate and level manner of executing it; yet 
it was as good a reading of it as Macready’s of Ham- 
let or Lear. These characteristics, to be sure, are 
less developed in these earliest writings of Beethoven, 
yet they are there latent and occasionally bursting out. 
No man but he could ever have created that sonata ; 
Haydn’s teachings only affect the cut and manner of 
it. 









In his Jast concert he gave usa still greater treat, in- 
deed the greatest treat we ever had in any concert of 
piano music. And that was in the shape of 


Turee Granp Pretvupes ann Fveves: 


No. 1. In G Minor : Handel. 
No. 2. In G Sharp Minor ; . Bach. 
No. 3. In B flat Minor Mendelssohn. 


That of Handel was large, simple and majestic in 
its style, like a bold hand- writing in full-rounded curves. 
How firmly, and with what a whole confidence and 
joyful sense of strength he plants his foot, as note by 
note the theme of the Fugue sets in, one part close fol- 
lowing another. Bach's, especially the prelude, was 
mystical, and delicate, and Gothic, full of the spiral 
grace and infinite harmonious variety of nature’s veg- 
etation, of the forests which the Gothic architecture 
strives to reproduce and make more human. Men- 
delssohn, too, stood up well oy the side of those giants 
of old. His was a more elaborate effort than either 
of the others ; and it was magnificentand deep. The 
prelude moved on, in rich, ponderous chords, like the 
march which seems to bear the soul on to great-deeds ; 
the subject of the Fugue was difficult and florid, yet 
clearly it preserved its outline, twining in and out, as 
the complicated web of harmony achieved its plan. 
The influence both of Bach and Handel were appar- 
ent in its style ; you felt a touch, too, of Beethoven’s 
fire ; for Mendelssohn had made them all his, he wasa 
genuine product of this nineteenth century, and no one 
is a genius in this age who d feel and utter 
holy yearning of the age, the pro » (as clear in 
the music of Beethoven, as it is in the verses of Shel- 
ley or the science of Fourier,) of a resolution from the 
discords of a false society into the perfect octave har- 
mony of Unity and Love. 

Mr. Hatton was perfectly at home in this kind of 
music ; he brought out all the pomts of it; a power 
which we can covet more than any faculty of execut- 
ing the brilliant, artificial impossibilities of the new 
Jinger school of piano forte music. But it was almost 
throwing pearls before swine ; people talked all around 
us while these glorious fugues were sounding ; and how 
could they be expected to interesta merely superfici- 
ally musical, low-toned, semi-barbarous, Zack-Taylor- 
loving generation, such as now constitutes the univer- 
sal patron! Good music is as incomprehensible to 
the low and selfish creeds and interests of these times, 
as Christianity itself. 

Between this classic portion and the comic, Mr. 
Hatton gave some serioussongs. ‘These were German 
in their style and spirit, although bearing, some of 
And how refresh- 
ing and substantial,compared with the Dempster, Rus- 
sell, Balfe sentimentalities we have to hear so often. 
His voice is musical and rich, not powerful; and his 
vocalization finished aad expressive. 


them, his own name as composer. 


But he was made for comedy. _Drollery so refined, 
so exquisitely droll, we never witnessed in connection 
with music. His little fat man would make you 
laugh forever, and not feel ashamed of it. Water 
parties, evening parties, serenading adventures of fool- 
ish lovers, old tales of “ Fair Rosamond,” and the like, 
he enacts almost bodily before you, in exquisite traves- 
ty, his marvellous facility of accompaniment (ofien de- 
scriptive) on the piano adding greatly to it. But we 
can give no idea of this ; it must be heard. The hu- 
mor of it was as genuine a thing as this world offers. 





Maurice Strakosch. 


This young virtuoso, at the time we write, has twice 
presented himself before a Boston audience, and with 
growing favor. His second Concert, (Saturday, the 
18th,) was announced as his last; but the music lov- 
ers resolved it otherwise ; they filled the hall, an argu- 
ment for staying hitherto found irresistible with concert | 
givers. A fine person, and a look and manner full of 
frankness, cordiality, enthusiasm and refinement, be- 
spoke at once a sympathizing audience. That in some 
respects he even outdoes the now numerous series of | 


remarkable pianists who have left impressions in our 
cities, isa general and a safe opinion ; while there are 
some who would seem carried away by any amount of 
the divine afflatus, the creative energy of genius which 
they conceive him to possess. 
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| us more inwardly. A more 
‘ity, in spite of a more amusing than 
charlatanism, characterized De Meyer; in him 
felt the presence of the incalculable, that it was not al 
acquired, not all upon the surface ; 
gushed up from living springs, deeper than human ken, 
although it might have made its way through ques. 
tionable channels into daylight ; grant that it was by 
a single, an eccentric vein, yet it was something posi. 
tive, and changed the hearer’s feeling before asking fo, 
his approbation. The younger Rack ERMARM, Whos 
religious sense of music courts the shade and will no, 
be called out again before the foot lights of superticia| 
eoncert-room display, might not compare in manual 
dexterity, yet his was the style of playing that showed 
that he had communed with Beethoven and Schubert, 
and that he counted it more honor to play the masters 
compositions, than his own showy variations and ar. 
tangements. And younger. yet, the modest Horrmay, 
seemed to us to work under the brooding influence of 
deep and quiet genius, 

In Strakoscu, while we could not but recognize, 
and with delight, almost the perfection of skill and 
grace in execution, and a very happy and inventive {ac. 
ulty of serving up the materials of the feast in elegan: 
and costly forms, we were not struck with any great 
wealth of ideas or depth of sentiment. He shows a 
very fervent, unaffected pleasure in his work ; yet does 
not make us sure that what is called soul, genius, or 
creative power is the chief element in it. There is ap 
intellectual energy, of course, in such accomplishments, 
But their whole sphere is outward. After the manner of 
the wonder-working virtuosos of the day, he expands 
adorns, varies popular themes into brilliant show- 
pieces, suited to display all the capacities of the piano 
forte, and of the fingers. These, we think, cannot 
strictly be called compositions; with all their beauty 
they have too much of the artificial firework charac- 
ter; and sometimes the marvellous and brilliant no- 
velty is at the expense of some perversion of the really 
inspired themes dressed up, not wrought up, in this 
way. For instance, one of hismost admired fantasias 
is that on themes from Lucia di Lammermoor; instead 
of presenting them in their grand simplicity, studying 
to bring out their sentiment, as Liszt has done, he re- 
fines them into the most florid and curious variations, 
(taking care that they shall be sufficiently difficult, 
and he even accompanies that most tragic and heari- 
broken tenor song,the Oh! bel’ alma inamorata, witha 
flickering auroral stream of light from the right hand, 
which attracts your main attention to itself, and har- 
monizes only grammatically and mechanically with the 
theme as given by the left. We grant it all beautiful 
and wonderful ; the figures it calls up are all complete, 
syrametrical and exquisitely finished ; but they speak 
only (o the outward eye. Any coticeivable multipii- 
cation of such beauty, may be without genius. 

Another of these brilliant gettings up had for its sub- 
ject the grand sextuor finale, in other words, the a 
Carlo Magno chorus, from Ernani ; but :he grand vo- 
lume thereof, as of a night freshet, shrunk away in his 
extremely difficult and cruate variations. In the Car- 
nival of Venice, however, and in the Polka and the 
Tarantella, his crisp, nervous, vital touch,both delicate 
and strong, and his perfect execution of every sort of 
figure, runs, trills, arpeggios, rapid alternations and 
phrases of widely dispersed harmony, gave a delicious 
sparkle and fine quaintness to it all, that was quite 
electrifying. 

His treatment ot Del calma, oh ! ciel,trom Otello, in 
extended arpeggios by the left hand alone, produced 
the effect of complete harmony, as when four hands 
bring out the whole wealth of the instrument, and 
showed an astonishing amount of availability in that 
usually untractable member. His Magic Bell was sil- 
very and graceful, much in the style of Herz or Walk- 
er. The overture to William Tell was to us more 
satisfactory than any piece he played, and certainly he 
made it most effective, especially the imitative parts, a8 
the whistle of the rising storm, the mountain echoes, 
&c. He sketched the scene before you with a swift 
and never-failing pencil. His variations on the Som- 
nambulaand L’ Elisir d’ Amore were very brilliant and 
happily conceived. We could enjoy the sparkling, per- 
fect beauty of their shifting forms as we enjoy the dan- 
cing crystals of the fountains playing in the sun. We 
should do wrong to call such power simply mechanical! 
In his music, as in that of Herz, we feel the presence of 
a graceful spirit, but not a deep and stirring spirit—-not 
one prophetic of new times, not one to rouse the yearn- 
ing aspirations of the soul. But at a concert it is hard 
to appreciate more than the skill of a pianist. You 
must hear him play alone, where he indulges his ow® 
passion, to find what is in him. ‘The sparkling surface 
may fail to suggest the quiet depths that lie below. 





The Handel and Haydn Society, 

This time-honored and solid institution, which has 
done more than anything else to introduce the kaow- 
ledge of the great composers in New England, has 
commenced the season vigorously with Rossini’s Moses 
in Egypt. In this selection the society labors under 
the double disadvantage, first, of presenting as an ora- 
torio what was intended for the stage, ard secondly, 
in placing the solo singing of native amateurs in such 


close contrast with that of the accomplished Italians, 


whose superior voices have become associated with this 
music sinee it was first brought out by the Handel and 
Hayda Society a few yearsago. But to offset these 


disadvantages, they have now a chorus fuller and more 
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Sa oe sacs . ’ laa! 
; ; and here we have the mu- 
s of the opera somewhat in their 


a of last Sunday evening, which 
was the third of the season, though, of course, open to 
criticism in many of the details, was, as a whole, im- 
pressive. The orchestra, if it fell fur short of the pre- 
cision and the delicacy required by accompaniments so 
rich, so warm, so graphic, and swarming with such 
wealth of imagery, was yet quite effective, and made 
out a very Vivid, fascinating tone-picture. The chorus 
yoices moved on well together. 

Miss Anna Stone, the clarion-vo'ced, sustained one 
of the principal soprano parts—namely, that of the 
Queen of Egypt. We observed no alteration in her 
manner—the same throatiness of the lower tones, 
struggling through the obstacle of teeth half closed 
rendering the syllables so inarticulate ; the same glo- 
rious bursts from the upper part of her voice, flooding 
all things like the sudden entrance of the sun’s light, 
the same rude, ill-proportioned splendor of execution ; 
the same failure in passages which should be subdued, 
refined, and tender, with the same surprising successes 
wherever the full power could be let out, with all the 
forces of orchestra and chorus struggling in vain to 
drown her. ‘The part of the daughter of Moses is ta- 
ken by Miss Prevost, a young lady of decided merit, 
who now tor the first time appears thus in public.-- 
Her voice is a very liquid, sweet, and pure soprano, 
and she executes the delicate, and often very florid 
melodies of the part, with taste, expression, and a great 
degree of ease and finish. The principal tenor part 
(Pharaoh’s son,) exceeds the vocal ability of Mr. 
Kreisman. He is not wanting in style, appears to 
conceive the part well, and fully appreciates its beau- 
ties, and his voice has some tones which are musical 
and of good voiume ; but it thins away most lamenta- 
bly in the highest tones. Mr. Bax, with a bass voice 
full and round, but not so metallic and so resonant in 
its quality as we could wish, gave a chaste and faith- 
ful rendering of the part of Pharaoh. His style 
is always dignified. The gentleman who sang 
the part of Moses has amore powerful and fresher 
bass, with execution enough to tell well, but as 
yet imperfectly subdued by the refining sentiment of 
art. The sublime invocation (‘“ Eternal, Almighty, 
Unsearchable,” &c.,) which Novelli made so impres- 
sive, was got through too mechanically, and conveyed 
no thrill to the hearer’s breast. 

The audience was good, and doubtless, thus encou- 
raged, the performance will improve with every 
repetition. When will the Handel and Haydn 
society take Elijah from the shelf? That noble ora- 
torio, whose grandeur was but indicated last winter, 
should be newly studied, and brought out in its true 
power thistime, We believe the Society are capable 
of doing it some justice, and that a goodly audience 
has been already somewhat prepared to appreciate it. 





The Steyermarkers. 

The complimentary concert lately got up by the mu- 
sic-lovers of Boston, in honor of this young and artist- 
like fraternity, called forth the fullest and most appre- 
ciating audience, and was intrinsically, as a musica! 
feast, one of the most substantial, elegant, and satisfac- 
tory of the season. 

The programme was uncommonly rich. In addition 
to the usual variety (though not the usual quantity) of 
lighter music—waltzes, polkas, &c.—they gave a faith- 
ful outline of the overture to Egmont; a spirited dra- 
matic scene from Robert le Diable ; a most expressive 
orchestral reproduction of the cujus animam from Ros- 
sini's Stabat Mater; another of the “ Prayer” from 
Moses, with the scena following ; aud Meyerbeer’s ef- 
fective gverture to his Huguenots. Young Rziha, too, 
the talented and modest leader, performed Pruwe’s 
violin solo, La Melancholie, in a style evincing real 
progress. 

The evening was the anniversary of the landing of 
this little company, a year ago, in Boston. Sinve that 
ume, they have given fifty public performances in that 
city, and many more in its vicinity; and their charm 
has not in the least worn out. We understand that 
they mean to make good their reputation in New York, 
now threatened by the arrival of other bands sinee waft- 
ed to our shores by the revolutionary waves of Europe, 
and then go to Havana. We shall delight in chroni- 
cling their success anywhere. 








{> We thank our correspondent in Newburyport for 
his “ Musical Queries.” They shall be answered a 
our earliest leisure. 





To Correspondents. 

Mancuesrer, N. H.—“B, M. T.”—Thanks for your 
friendly letter. Such words help. 

PutLapetpnia.——“ A. E. F.”—We must defer your let- 
ter till next week for want of room. 

Woops Hore, Mass.-—“G. W.”—Yours received, Cash 
enclosed. 

UF Several articles are on hand from esteemed cor- 
Tespondents, which we shall insert as soon as possible. 

eS a 
Religious Union of Associationists. 

The public services in Boston, under the direction of 

eV. Wiitiam Henry CuHanninG, are resumed for the 
Season at Washingtonian Hall, in Bromfield street. 


‘ All Persons interested are invited to attend. Seats 
ee, 
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wie RA , : 
Square is at length completed, and a 
ture it is, Some of the papers state the e 
that of Trinity. It is built of wrought brown free stone, 
from the Newark quarries, in the Byzantine or Roman- 
esque style, 
The extreme length of the building is 172 feet, breadth 
of the towers 95 feet, height of towers when finished 250 
feet. The extreme length of the interior is 165 feet; 
height of ceiling 74 feet. As the roof is constructed on 
anew principle, requiring no support but the massive 
walls on which it rests, there is no pillar in the interior of 
the building, nor any obstructions whatever to either sight 
or sound. ‘The ceiling is of oak, and exhibits the frame 
work of the roof. There are two hundred pews on the 
lower floor of the Church, mostly 10 feet long by 3 feet 
wide, of oak, lined and cushioned with a material to match 
the wood. The chancel is very spacious and beautiful, 
and is lighted from the roof. The railing is of carved 
oak, as is also the communion tablein the centre. On the 
outside of the chancel, against its wall, are stalls or seats 
for twenty-one clergymen. The pavement of the chancel 
is of English encaustic tile with elaborate and beautiful 
figures. The aisles are flagged with marble, and the doors 
are of oak, very massive. The extensive gelleries are sup- 
ported from the walls in a manner perfectly secure, with- 
out pillars, which always obstruct the view and interfere 
with the comfert of a portion of the congregation. 






A New Pavement.—A Committee of the Common 
Council have reported in favor of testing a new kind of 
pavement proposed by Mr. W. C. Perrine, who wishes to 
try it in Broadway between Anthony and Pearl Sts., at 
the rate of $1 87 per superficial yard if it does not suc- 
ceed, and $2 50 if it does. Instead of the square block 
pavemeut, Mr. Perrine proposes to lay at the bottom a 
layer of flag stone, of suitable thickness, to be laid about 
eighteen inches below the surface of the street, after the 
same is made even by rolling; then a six inch layer of 
broken stone; then a layer of fine gravel; then a layer of 
sharp sand, two inches thick; then cobble stone, paving 
sizes, laid separately and diagonally, with broad ends 
downwards ; then broken stone wedges placed between 
the cobble stones, by hand, and driveu down to a level 
with the same; then small broken stone for filling be- 
tween wedges and cobble ; then the whole flooded with 
sand and matted by heavy rolling. 


Tue First Sxow.--The first snow fell on Sunday 
night, not to any great depth, but sufficient to indicite 
the near approach of winter. North of us the snow 
storms are represented to have been very severe. In 
several places in the northern part of this State, the 
now has fallen to the depth of two feet. In Canada, 
winter seems io have fairly set in. The Quebec Gazette 
says that the snow still lies on the ground, and is likely to 
remain there five or six months. A Canada winter, howev- 
er severe, is not felt as much as our sharp winter is here. 
Allare prepared for it: the buffalo robes and fur caps are 
in requisition—plenty of wood, for he.vy fires, is cut and 
piled—snow shoes are prepared—doors listed--carryalls 
and bells, fast trotting Canadian ponies, are all ready; 
and hills, dales, rivers, mountains—all covered with snow 
—are rapidly traversed for several months without inter- 
mission. Every one is ready to meet and enjoy the fes- 
tivities which Jack Frost is sure to bring in his train. 
Our prospects of sleighing on the avenues are meagre 
enough. 


Harp Tim+s ror Lawvers.--There is no dearth of 
lawyers in this city, but it looks very much like a dearth 
among them, if the calculation lately made by some gen- 
tlemen of the bar be correct. By this it appears that the 
aggregate nett receipts of the profession are so small as 
not to furnlsh over $25) a year, to at least one-third of 
the members. There are over 900 attorneys in this city, 
and it is believed 200 of these do not earn ¢20\/a year. 

The Doctors are not much better off, and the Clergy- 
men’s still worse. How ridiculous it is then for parents 
to persist in thrusting their sons into these over-filled 
professions instead of giving them a respectable trade, by 
which, without half the wear of body and mind in keeping 
up appearances, they might earn a decent livelihood. 


Mr. Gattatix.— We arehappy to learn that this dis- 
tinguished citizen, who, it has been rumored, was at the 
point of death, is now convalescent. He is at a very ad- 
vanced age, but still blessed with all his faculties. The 
veteran Noah says: 

“When a boy,we remember him a member of Con- 
gress, when the seat of Government was at Philadelphia, 
wearing a snuff-colored coat, hair loose, and a clear olive 
complexion, speaking in imperfect English, but always 
sensible and forcible, and uniformly friendly to republican 
principles andinstitutiens.” 


Wesr Street.—A morning cotemporary is predicting 
the future greatness of West Street, which is even now 
fast becoming in business and chipping a rival to South 
Street. 

From Chambers street to the Battery, excepting the hi- 
atus formed by the steamboats at the foot of Courtland 
and Fulton streets, and the river craft opposite Wash- 
ington Market, the North River piers are packed with 
shipping. If the piers were twice or thrice their present 
length, it would be a vast improvement to the shipping 
interests of the city. The new storehouses formerly al- 
juded to on West str-et, are nearly completed, making a 
great improvement. There is plenty of room for similar 
enterprise on the North River side. 

Maguietr, Smitu.--The supposed abduction of this gir! 
still continues to create a good deal of excitement. In 
the Board of Alderman, Ald. Suu rz offered a resolution 
authorizing the Mayor to offer a reward of $500 for such 
information as may lead to the restoration of Marietta | 
Smith to her parents, and an additional reward of $500 
for the arrest and conviction of any persons engaged in | 
her abduction. A debate arose upon the resolution, which | 
was finally amended by substituting >25. in place of the | 
first mentioned $5.0. 

It is the opinion of many who are acquainted with all | 
the circumstances, that it is a case of elopement rather 
than abduction. 

The 7'ribune gives a rumor that Miss Smith has gone} 
to New Orleans with a troupe of model artists, If so, we 
shall know on the arrival of the vessel at that Port. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGB. 

; PROSPECTUS. 

HIS work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum of 

Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received by the 
public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as and appears 
so , We not only give spirit and freshness to it by many 
things which were excluded by a month’s delay, but, while thus 
extending our or and ae a greater and more att) ac- 
tive variety, are able so to increasethe solid and substantial part 
of our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, 
and other Reviews ; and ood’s noble criticisms on Poe- 
try, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought tales, and 
vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; and the con. 
tributions to Literature, History, and Common Life, by the sa 
gacious rs the sparkling Ewvamimer, the judicious Athen- 
a@um, the busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Christian 
Observer—these are intermixed with the Military and Naval re- 
miniscences of the United Service, and with the best articles 
of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, ins. 
worth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity to 
borrow wit and wisdom from Pnnch; and when we think it 
oe enough, make useof the thunder of The Times. Weshall 

nerease our variety by importations from the eontinent of Eu 
rope, and from thenew growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has bronght Europe Asia, and Africa, into 
our neight srhood, and will greatly multiply our connections, as 
merchants, travellers, and? politicians, with all parts of the 





world ; so that much more than ever it now becomes every in- | 
telligent American to be informed of the condition and changes | 


of foreign countries. And this is not only because of their 
nearer connection with ourselves, but because the nations seem 
to be hastening, through arapid process of change, to some 
new state of things, which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee, 
Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
which is extending over the whole world,) and Voy ages and 


ravels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; and. in gen- | 


eral. we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our read- 
ers with the great department of Foreign affairs, without entire- 
ly neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all who 


wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress of the | 


movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers. and Physicians—to 
men of business and men of |e1sure—it is still a stronger object 
to make it attractive and usefulto their wives and children. We 
believe that we can thus do some good in our day and genera- 
tion ; and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- 
informed family. 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against the influx of 
what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in any other way than 
by furnishing a sufficient supply of ahealthy character. The 
mental and moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, “ bywinnowing the wheat from the chaff.” by 
providing abundantly for the imagination, and by a large col- 
leetion of Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, and more 









We say indispensable, because in this day of | 
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Also. all hombopathic Books published in this countryand F. u- 
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LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY, 
¥ Victor Henneguin. rice 2) cents. This day published 
and for sale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE. 
823 No. 9 Spruce Street. 


. AGENTS WANTED. 

NTELLIGENT and respectable young men can obtain im- 

mediate and protitable employment as agents for @ new &ci- 
entific periodical, by addressing Dr. J. R. Bucnanxan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty or fifty dollars a 
month. None need apply unless well recommend:d. Those 
well acquainted with physiology, phi enology , and the collater- 
al sciences would be preferred. au 19 


LIFE OF DR CHANNING. 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuseripls. 
SDiITED by his ew, William Hi nry Channing—Com 
‘4 prised in three volumes of from tour hundred and fitty to 

five hundred pages each, uniform with the lest cdition of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one trom # painting b) Allston, the other by 


Gambardella. 
CONTENTS. 

| Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boyhood—College Life— 
Richmond—Studies and Settle: nt 

Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry—European Journey 
| Part Third—The Ministry and Literature — Religton and 
| Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Sleviry Movement— 





Politics—F riends—Home Life—Notes 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


Published by 
111 Washington street, Boston 


| may 20 


4 LIFE OF FOURIER, | 
HE Life of Charles Fourier. by Ch Pellarin, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Francis Geo. =haw; with an elegant engraved 
hppa Price $',00. Will be sent by mail. This day pub 
ished and for sale at 
THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
89 9 Spruce Street. 
PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. 
| NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier. 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale at 
the HARBINGER OFFICE, 
; auld No. 9, Spruce street 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
| FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 2 ASTOR HOUSE, 
Bar clay Street, New York 
EGS leave to inform his triends and the public that his ar- 
rangements tor the speedy and cheap importation of foreign 
books are now eocivanel in this country, and that orders en 
| trusted to his care will meet with immedinte attention. Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 
next German S/eamer. thus limiting the time required for filling 
| any order to from two fo three months. He feels bound to express 
his thanks to his numerous friends forthe ample encourage 
| ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justity their conti 
| dence by the most punctual] and faithful discharge of his obliga 
tions. 


List of Recent Importations 


solid matter, we may produce a work which shall be popular, | J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und der 


while at the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of | 


public taste. 
TERMS. 


The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & 


Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price, 
twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a year, in ad- 
vance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. 

Toinsure regularity m mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 


Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as follows: | 


Four copies for ° ° . . $20 
Nine copies for ° ° ° . 40 
Twelve copies for . ° ° . 50 
Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, tothe end of 1847, hand- 
— bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
lollars. 
<Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound,or a 
dollar and a haif in numbers. 
Any number may be had for twelve and a half ceuts ; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance 


their value. 
AGENCIES. 


We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 


POSTAGE. 


When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of three 
sheets,and is rated asa pamphiet, at four and a half cengs. Bnt 
when sent without the cover, it comes within the defination of 
a newspaper given in the jaw, and cannot legally be charged 
with more than newspaper postage, one and a half cents. We 
add the defiintion alluded to : 

A newspaper is *‘ any printed publication, issued innumbers, 
consisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intelli- 
gence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 
For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put up 


in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. In| 


this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison with other 


works, containing in each part double the mattcr of any of the} 


Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, 2 
vols. 8vo. with 4maps. Bremen, 1848 Sewed, $3. 

| F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichte 
des Einflusses der Deutsche, auf Frankreichs kirchlich+ 
und burgerliche Verhaltnisse von der Zeit des Schmalkeldi 
| sehen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 153!-1598. Ist vol 
| 8vo. Bremen, 1842. Sewed, $2 25. 

| Avery important work on the important period of the six 


teenth century. 
| Dr. K. W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seine: psychologisch:+n und 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichten. |st 
vol, 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 75. 
| G. Hofken Vlamisch-Belgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sew 

ed, $3. 

A very superior work on Belgium with regard to its origin, 
| historical development, political and soehal movements, fine 
| arts, language, &c. &c. 
| Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oe\lsner’s Schriften herausgeg. 
v. Dr G Oecelsner-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, 1*48. 
Sewed, $1 75. 

Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the French 
| language. 
Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsner 

Monmorque, l2mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 

A very spirited Anti-Slavery Book 
| C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die Kin 

der der Fremce. 2d vol. Real and Ideal. Bremen, 1848. Sew- 

ed, $2 50. 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving a more 
than passing notice, 

Catalogues, ancient and modern, and all bibliographical infor- 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Eurupe 
are,on application, readily furnished by 

RUDOL?’H GARRIGUE, 
823 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York 


a ; 
OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


| The Executive Committee of the AMERICAN Union oF 
| AssociaTIonists have taken an office at No. ¥ Spruce St., 
| (up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business,and to which place all com 

munications o them should be addressed. The Genera! 
Agent of the Union wi!! be found there during office hours; 
and al] members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 

fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 


| 





Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly numbers. a8! eonyenience. 


fresher and tuller of life. Postage on the Monthly part is about | 
fourteen cents. The volumes are published — , each 
volume containing as much matter as a Quarterly Review gives | 


in eighteen months. | be made at the above office. 
' 


(F> Published at six dollars a year, by 
nol8 E. LITTELL &CO., Boston. 





THE DAGUERREOTYPE 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY; 

A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, | 
France and Germany. 

ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 

Americen Public with a faithful view of all the noblest ef- 
forts made in the great worid of European Literature, present. | 
ing a series of striking pictures of th. constantly-varying as 
ect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 

bent of public opinion, in the most refi, edand intellectual coun. 
tries of Europe—embracing politica) articles, chosen without 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essay s 
on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical discoveries 
voyages and travels—biography anJ hisiors —and unexceptio,~ 
able tales, now and then, to beguile the tedium of » weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books published in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with original ar 

ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance 

The same editorial pen, that one of the Editors (familiar from 
a long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the languag: 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to enrich | 
the work with weil executed translations from the leading Ge1 
man and French Pe:iodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 
the work from all others. and constituted one of the most at 
tractive features of this miscellany. 

The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular tra .smis-ion of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
will appear on the 2d and 4th Saturdays of every month — 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consisting 
of at least 500 pages, and containing besides original matter, the 
most interesting productions of the best foreign wriiers of the 
day. 

‘Teams :—The price of subscription will be Three Doviars a 

year, always payable in advance. 
” Azencies, tor increasing the circulation of the work, will be 
established in all important plac es in the Union, and a liberal 
compensation alowed. App.ications, with references, are in 
vited. 

(ge To Clergy men, or others, who wi'l procure for us four 
subscribers, and send us $12, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 
one year. 

Ge As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportanity of mak ing the work complete, by turnishing the 
first and second volumes at $175 each. in handsome binding 
The vols. will sIways be bound in uniform style, so that sub. 
scribers Who may desire it may have the opportunily of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
them bound, at @ trifling advance 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 





Applications for Tracts Pamphiets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Aim. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St.. New York 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana. or Heavenly Mysteries contaiped in 
the Sacred Scriptures. manifested ond laid open ; and index 
13 vols. 8vo. $17 


The Apocaly pse Ex; lained according to the sph itval Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
S5vols. $850 

The Four Leadipg Doctrines of the New Church, | eing those 
concerning The Lord, ‘i he Sacred Scripture to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, €24 ceuts 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—I() - ents 


single 
Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity 123 
True Christivn Religion; or the Universal Theology of the 


New Church lvol 8vo Cambric. § 
A Treatise c: nceming the Last Judgment and the Desiruc 
tion of Baby lon Cambric 44 cents 


On the Earthsin our Solar System ; together 
of their inhabitants Combric, 44 cent 
On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents 
The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents 
The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di 
vine Wisdom. 62 cents 
The do. do concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated, 62% cents 
Phe Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. & vo 
Cambric, $! 50 
A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
things seen and heard 2mo 7h cen's 
A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 
cents 
The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church 
12% cents. 
The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents 
PHILOSOPH'CAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS 
ENGLIS8!| EDITIONS 
gee Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 
7 26 ; 
The Economy ofthe Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $33 25. 
Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 


with an Accoun 


Twenty 


2 vols 


translated by Wilkinson. $} 87 


Posthumous Tracts, No. |, 2 and 3 do , each No. 44 cents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents 
Miscellaneons Observations,connected with the Physical Sci- 


ences. $2 


Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, &c. 
Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 


mar 4. 12 School street, Boston 
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CONSTITU 


OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


I. The name of this ~ociety shall be the Americas 
Unio. oF AssoctaTiovisrs. 

All members of Affiliated Unions, who are regular con- 
tributorsto the funds of the Affiliated Union to whieh 
oF belong, are the members of the American Union, 
and as such, may participate in the deliberations of the 
Annual Convention, but ure not entitled to yote, unless 
they shali be delegates to such Convention. 

No local Union shall be recognized «+ Affiliated, which 
does not make an annual payment of at least twelve dol- 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union. 






ol 


IL. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
of Society b.sed on a system of 
Joint-Stock Property : 
Co-operative Labor; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors aceording to Usefulness 
Tntegrai Education ; 


Uvity or INTERESTS : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the A, 


Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man, 


ILI. Its Method of operation shall be the appointment 
of agents, che sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub- 
lications, and the furmation of a Series of Affiliated So- 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, asdin every way dif- 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing tor 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, to 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions from A! 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made lor the purpose, 
the principal of which shail be regularly invested by 
‘Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as may be design ted by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be compos- 
ed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding four 
trom each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, ‘hatin case any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 

At each Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall bea President, Vice 
President, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Seeretary, Treasur- 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ex officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee shal! be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week ot each month, by order of the President : 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
management of the Union; and shall have power to fill 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HOR ACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recor dng Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, 7'reasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, } 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 


0. MACDANIEL, . i 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. $ Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., = 

W. H. CHAN NING, Boston.“ 

J.5. DWIGHT, j 


Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON, 


Wituiam H. Cuanniye, President. 

J. Burrerrietp, Vice President. 
Anva \. T. Paxsons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borume, Jr., Recording Seeretary. 
Catvin Brown Treasurer. 


J. T. Fisuer, Chief of the Group of Practical Affairs 
‘lary Buttarp, Chief of the Group of Social Culture 
J.. Dwicut, Chief of the G,oup of Indoctrination. 


J.WaLcort, 
CaLviy Braown, 


Directors. 
CasoLINE HitpReru. 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 28 37 Males 
21 Females. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Jou, Sarrai., Vice President. 

JaMus Seccxrs, Jr., Cor. S: cretary and Librarian. 

A. W. Harriso,, Recording Secretary and Treasurer 

Pascua. Cocarys, r 
Affairs 

Evizaseta BLAcKWELL, Chief of the Group of Social 
Culture. 7 

Wittiam Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctrina 
tion. 

Organized, April 7, 1847. 


Members 43. 
Females, 


31 Maies, 12 
PROVIDENCE,R.1L 

Josepu J. Cooke, President. 

P. W. Ferris, Vice President, 


Jouy L. Crarke, Secretary. 
StepuHen W epster,- Treasurer, 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasurers. 


Lowell, Mass. ° - - Wo. T. G. Pierce. 
New Bedtord, Mass. - - - Cnas. H. Corrix, 
Springfield « . - - G.W. Swazevy. 
Newburyport, “ . - Rev. E. A. Eatox. 
Amesbury, as - . 


' Rev. 8. C. Hew:rt. 
Mattapoisett, “ - - - J.D. Srorrevant. 
Nantucket, ” - - - 


Bangor, \/uine, . - . 
Pittsford, Vermont, - 
Clarendon, ” : ° 
Brandon, “ - « : 
Middlebury, “ - - é “ 
New York, N.Y. - . 2 


Mary Poox. 
Dr. J. 8. Ewine. 
C. WoopuHovuse. 
G. W. Wacken. 


J.T. Wurre. 


Albany, “ - - - - Tapran TownsEnp. 
Westmoreland, N. Y¥. : é 

Utica, e ° - 

King’s Ferry, “ - . - 

Pittsburgh, Pa. - - James Nicwors. 
Wheeling, Va. - - - Wo. McDiarmp. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Rs re J. B. Russe, 
Ceresco, Fond da Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuase, 


wherein are revealed 


6 vols. half cloth 8 50, full cle aie 
The Four Leading Borin ofthe New Chi 
The , The Sacred Scripture, 


the White 





New Church. 
tion of Babylon. Oambric, 44 cents, 
of their inhebatants. 


, 2 - 050 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 


Chief of the Group of Practical | 
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; Paith,and Life. Neat cents, 
On the New Jeru and pele 1 

True Christian , or the of the 
lvol.8 vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerving the Last Judgement and the Destruc. 





On the Harths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
Cambric, 44 cents. . 

On the Athanasian Qreed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

‘The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. t 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- | abweichende. he Auflassung des Christenthums 
vine Wisdom. 624 cents. churchdie A . Dresden und Leiprlg. 1847. $1 75. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der el Jesu Christi. 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine | Sein Leben und Wirken seine Briete seine Lehre, Ein 
a A a nese 62} cents. on Btei' zu seiner etn Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 

he De tsof Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. ‘0. Statiget, 1847. by 
Cambric, £ 50 —Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der hichte Er 
















A Treatise —seuee Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of | ster Theil bis aut ‘eae eet. es weite verbesserte 
Things seen and heard. i2mo. 75 cents. Anflage. , 1946. 1 3h. 

A Summ Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- Hock, Dr. W.—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. | Aus den Handschriften der He 1, Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 





The Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the New Church. 
cents 


ne Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 


uthers Predigten uc ber Joh. 


tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Berlin, 1847. 


18—1. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 37—1. 24, 31. 
$1 50. 


6} cents. Humboldt, 4.2 —Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Weit- 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. beschreibung. Zweiter Band. Seatinars 1847. $2 37}. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS Kahnis, Lio. K. 4.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 


Theil. Halie,1846. $1 624. ; 
Kurtz. H. Tristan wa Hade—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermebrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. ¢6. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu — Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
eine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. 18. 
. Vasrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. #1 75, 
Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
225 


The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 

Outtines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and3do.each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 51 cents. 

‘liscellaneous Observations, connected with the,Physical Sci 
ences. $2 


Also the collateral works. 


Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 00 ton 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 125 . S : . a : 
e’s Ple i Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Distionary of Osevemantencs, 1 94 | Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
’s Re : 00 raethig. 
Cabells Reply to Pond "75 | Diedeutsche BuchundKunsthandlung. 
Documents concerning Swedenborg.} 87 HELM 421 Broadwa 
Crissold’s Letters. 62 feb 19 ee y- 
onnertnd Susneibiee. . THE (PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 


INSTITUTE, —— 

Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 

YEN milessouth of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat 
‘I and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly avorableauspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 30 feet, built in Cottage style, suf- 
- KK | ficient for the accommodation of fifty a Setenetial 

Should the Establishment meet wit e appro nof the 

PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOT VPIC re patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 

NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and sole Publishers and eighteen fect front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS | Sred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 

n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works square—a Gymnasium ,one hundred feet in diameter—separate 

mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in ony | Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 

juantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ez | gy) treatment of disease. 

pence, The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 

first Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- |, yality, and best dean ‘Yemperature The scenery is delight- 
fe alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosyl- | ¢y)_¢' a airpure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 

ables, writtenin the Phonographic characters, intended to be and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at | yated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- | part of the country—thereby avoiding those Prejudicielexcite- 
dred, ’ haan $1 00 | ments,connected with more public locations. The object be 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, Containing a ing, Dot to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but to cure and invig- 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- | 5,¢/e the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
phers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing | no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
Fhonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- | earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- | penefits of this institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
phering the letter sent them, orin answering it in Phonogra- | as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
phic characters. Per sheet, 6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 | the Water Cure treatment. 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- | ‘The Medical Department wiil be under the entire control of 
— of Phonography, intended for the use of schools,and | pr, Sanrorp BeLi, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 

earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in rtment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com- 

struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance | tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 

ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, . 7 0 50 | fnce, the weekly charge will be Exght Dol/ars, until the number 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading | at patients shall average over one hundred, then it wall be re- 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners | duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
eer Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; | attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 

inen, . 0 373 ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 

{iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the | of the disease, will be Five Dollars 

Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different | patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 

parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers | (linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 

without the aid of a teacher. can purchase themand all necessary bandages att he Instituttion 

Phonographic Chart, No. 1. tor teachers and lecturers. This is | at fair prices. These articles are to be removed trom the Ins-r 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple al | tution when they leave,as im no case. can the Managerscou 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, | cent to any patient being treated in bedding, in which any othe 
whfle being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 | patient has oe treated. 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. | cjéar understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 

Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 

‘ | whenever he or they think there 1s sufficient cause for so doing. 

ing, - pee Re 0123 Alithe servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa pam weet, containing the small | tion for their services, and therefore nogratuity or present form 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and | the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

_ lecturers, 7 0 50 | Letters post paid, directad to Samuex Wrss, Esq , (Secretary 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the eae Re- | of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 south Fourth Street, Phila- 
porter's First-Book, containing @ complete list of the word- | delphia, will meet withimmediate attention, 10 whom all appli- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- | cations for admission, and all pay ments must be made. 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 


; The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
who have mastered the Come te, Siete of Phonography | ceiptsfor such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the om ae 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. WILLIAM RADDE, 


Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number -, 01 D 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for bs EEFURTEN, an ieee aoe 


now. The remaining numbers will be successively announ 
: 8 ecessively - LIST OF RECEN'T IMPORTATIONS. 


ed as they appear. ‘ : ; 

. Cc . ECKER, Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
he Sound. ( hart _of the English Language, by S.P. Andrews & B Woltmann ry gr voto § 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 
A. F. Boyle. Price, ; 3 3 0 50 Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stele in der W eltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds | liche Untersuchung. i-3 Baende. Hamburg, }48, $5 7». 

of the English Legs fe by heterotypic letters and combina k tater + —_ San oe cur yn pana eho ~— 

one of — ~ e difference between other charts of the cae — ie 37 uptern, sgabe. 

elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 218, ee i: ' . 

former, there is no classification of the sounds, while m the sbepahn deine th der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 

Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse dra, dip~ sane fe pe 

quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language gag nc a hom ae Baende mit 22 teinen Stahls- 

‘ VEC vig, 1845. > 


trom it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- : : ys . ; 
phy aud Phonotypy Another great difference, and an impor- Kerner, F., die Seherinu von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 


Guardian Angels. 44 
‘rhe New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. . 
139 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. | vol. 8 vo. 


De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 





uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 








tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no | !946- $2 50. : : . gs ‘ 
other Chart of the elementary qounde cen be purchased for les | , aurent, Geschichte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1947. 
than Two DOLLARs. 91 20. 


Menzel Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage. 


The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an | 4 Ausgabe in Einem Baende. Stuttgard, 154). $4. Eleg. ge- 


num, - $2 00 | bunden $5. 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ikre Staat. 3 
rate. 


Baende. 3Autg Berlin, i844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine W eltgeschichte. { Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, Braunschweig. !>45-17. $6 50. 
Dieseibe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10. 

Rotteck, allgemeine Weltgeschichte. Mit Zugrundiegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. [In 5 Baende. » Aulg. Stu. 
gard, 1846. $i 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 
1846. $3 

Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1#42. 34. . 

Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 374 cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. ad 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Oftice, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charies Fourier, 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence. an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service it we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 

ians and Associationists,by exhibiting totheore the scientific 

Basis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”"—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 1d. 
ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. | 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity of 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regutfarity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leavesa hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters. communications, &c., must be post PAID. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by husiness men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash for every outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keepno ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that ifthe amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, 9n 8 
less amount than FIVE DOLLaRs, ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 


WORKS. 


RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
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promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the ond Unity. eng were a 
HARBINGER OFFICE, HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street, m 25 No.9 Spruce street 






say that no work heretofore 
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Posi Offices, Ke.» 
ing, with Practica) 
Commercial 


Historical 
Law and Mercantile Law 


of Courts in the United States and E 
t, 


Partnership, Principal and et) 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, 
whatever else shail tend to develop 


try and the world, and illustrate the various topics 











Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture 
blished, embraces in its pages «, 
an amount of informa 


on all these subjects as 
teen volumes now completed. <n _ 


Our means of enhancing the value of ‘THe Mercnayy, 
Macazine ann Commenciat Review,” are constantly increas 
ing, and, with new sources of information, an extending corns 
pondence abroad,and other facilities which ten years’ devotio, 
tion to asingle object have enabled us to make avuilable,we sha) 
be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the Merchan; 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Politics) 
Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on the my). 
tifarious operations of business life. 












&ig-Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine, embracip 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octay, 
pages each, bangs it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained » 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton street, New York at the sy). 
scription price. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

‘\ next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences in 

this Institution on the first Monday in November, and cop 
tinues four months, which is immediately after succeeded by 
the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues {ou 
months. A gratuitous preliminary course Commences Op the 
first Mouday in Ocwber, and continues one month. 

FACULTY. 





Tic 

B. L. Hill, M. D, Anatomy and Operative Surgery ane 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Matera Medica, Therapeutics 

ahve ho Lae ee PTET oe ee eee Wo 
J. H. Quiver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,. . . 100 
W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine. ww 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . 

Women and Children. . 2... 00.062 cee ees 10 00 
J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 

Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, ...... 100 


T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- 
tice of Medicine......... © ecb teec eo ce 100 
Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fe 
$10. Demonstrators ‘Ticket, $5—optional. One hundred dol 
lars paid on or betore the first Mouday in November next, will bk 
received as payment in tull ior the entire tuition of one student: 
~ Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees excep 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre 
Sentation Ol the various departments of medical Science taught 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much a. 
ditioual matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in phy siolog y, beari: g upon diag,oss 
and practice ; amore thorough and practical system of Mate. 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—aund a reformed system of practice, 
based upon extensive experievce and scientife research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energie.— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depletion 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, that 
baffie the usual resources of medicine. Six or seven lectures 
and examinations willbe given daily. Candidates of gradua 
tion, in addition to the preliminary time of study, must have «t- 
tended two regular cojlegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 
last of which must be in this Institute,) or one course after {our 
years’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The classes in atteni- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows : 1845 6,*/- 
1346-7, 127— 1847-8, 220. It is expected that in two or thre 
years its classes wili be among the largest in the United States 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) wil 
be oe in 1849, sufticient for the reception of 400 or 1 
pupils. 

Letters upon business or soliciting information, must be ai: 
dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notes of solvent Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received is 
pa) ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 


to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1848. aul? 


BRITISH PERIODICAL Li TERATURE. 


}UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 

of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 

the North British Review, the Westminster Review, aud Black 
wood’s Edinburgh Maguzine: 

The above leriodicals are reprinted in New York , immedis't 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a_ beautiful clee 
type, om fine white psper, and are faithful copies of the orig: 
nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile 0! the 
Edinburgh edition. 

‘They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng: 
land—Tory, Whig, aud Radical. ‘Black wood” and the “Lov 
don Quarterly” are ‘lory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig; 
and the‘ Westminster Review” Radical. The “North Brivt 
Review” is more of areligious character, having been origi? 
y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being ©o” 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. D8’ 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 

Prices of 1-48, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annuD. 





For any two “ 50 

For any three oe ‘700 v 
For all four ot the “ 800 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3 00 . 
For Blackwood and thiee Reviews, 9 00 . 
For Blackwood and the {our Reviews, 10 0v - 


Puyments to be made in ail cases in advance. 
C.iuseinc —Four copies of any or all the above works * 
be sent to one address on payment ot the regular subscript? 
for three— he fourth copy being gratis. ich 

Eanvy Copies —A late arrangement with the British publ* : 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets o = 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire numlel! 
the hands of subscribers belore any portion of it can be —- 
iu any of the American Journals. For this and other advé? 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideratio, 
that we may be compelled to raige the price of the Magaz® 
Therefore we repeat “subscribe early whale the price is low ae 

Remittances and communications should be always add 
post pai | of tranked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT &CO., | 
79 Fulton st., New York. 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Cuwear Montuiy Prriopicar, 


.EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Las 
yuage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany. sodiesl 
The subscriber will issue, about the jst of July, a pene” 
of the above character. To the triends of the Printing r 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we tee orntl 
ed they willhail with plessure its appearance. Such > 
nas been Culled for since the first introduction of Phonvtop} 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support _ 
given it. : y ve will only 9: 
‘To those unacquainted with the Reform, we w! he grett 
the sooner they become so the sooner willihey enjoy ' ' cma 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much ol it wil 
improvement. but independent of its pecuiie! object, 
be of much interest and service as a family paper. , dissemi 
We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the ‘ friends 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we eh the 
of Education to lend us their support and influence- he ist of 
The Macazin® will be published in Cincinnats , . t ju 
each month; will contain ~4 large octavo, double ® © 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1 @ year, always in adv ae 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their service | 
every six they receive for subscription, Address the P 


»st paid, Cincinnati, O. - 
ta ELIAS LONGLEY, sis 
Editor and Publishe’ 


March 4. 
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